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THE CIVIL WAR IN SYRIA. 
_ Itis to be hoped that the accounts of the 
cres in Lebanon and Damascus will prove 
o’be, in respect to the number of the slain, ex- 
Sgerated. A dreadful work of devastation and 
_@aughter, however, has been done. A tempest 
@ fire and blood has swept over the region in 
Which Druze and Maronite have often struggled 
“Mi mortal conflict, but where never before has a 
Gestraction so sudden and complete overtaken 
ther of the parties as has in this instance be- 
len those with whom oursympathies naturally 
e allied, because of their name of Christians, 
War is always, as Napoleon called it, a 
e of barbarians.” Its- horrors, when car- 
“led on by armies of civilized nations, are ap- 
ig. But ten-fold more awful are the atroci- 
never wanting ina civil war. Even civil- 
and humane men are then often transformed 
‘futo very demons. The heart-sickening stories 
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“Which every mail brings us, of the deeds of} 


barbarians and the savage clans of the 

an, in this renewal of a feud of ages, be- 

rivals for dominion on the same soil and 
memes in religion, are unhappily not so sur- 
as they are distressing. 

'‘¢ The murders by the Druzes of the Christians 
who had been disarmed or were unresisting, and 
of women and children, and the utter desolation 
which they have spread over the fairest parts of 
that “ goodly mountain, even Lebanon,” excite 
imour minds a feeling of detestation towards 
them, and of commiseration towards their suf- 
fering victims. This is increased by the facts 
that not only are the Maronites of the Church 
of Rome, and the Arab Greek Christians made 
tosuffer, but also that the native Protestant 
church at Hasbeiya has been exterminated, and 
foreign consuls at Damascus have been killed or 
wounded in the outbreak of Moslem fury there. 
But it is due to trath to remember that the 
spirit of the Maronite and Greek Christian to- 
wards the Druze is hardly, if at all less fierce 
than that of the latter towards the former. 
Had the former gained as easy a triumph, and 
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on the Government of a decaying, semi-civilized, 
Mohammedan power, in respect to its dealings 


-| with its own subjects. Still the world cannot 


stand still and look on such things as have oc 
curred in Syria. The Porte must act decisively 
and without longer delay, or the gravest conse- 
quences will ensue. 

Disorder is contagious. Religious fanaticism 
everywhere chafes against the “ infidel” policy 
of the Zanzimat and the Hatti Humayoun, and 
burns to restore the former days of Moslem un- 
questioned supremacy ; and cupidity, and lust, 
and private revenge, and every evil passion, are 
aroused to the endangering of outbreaks in 
places far remote from the theatre of present dis- 
turbances. The danger is imminent and most 
serious. American interests—which, in connec- 
tion with the wide-spread missionary operations 
of the American Board, are of vast importance 
—call for energetic action on the part of our 
own Government. The Great Powers of Hurope 
have other interests at stake, and will speak, if 
necessary, in tones of thunder. God grant it 
may not be too late to save the lives of thou- 
sands | 
We are glad to see that England, France, 
and Russia, are likely to act in concert in this 
matter; and we trust that their intervention 
will be in some effective form, while the pacifica- 
tion of the country shall not be purchased at the 
cost of building up a supremacy of Romish in 
tolerance under French influence, or of the per- 
secuting despotism of the Greek Church under 
a Russian ascendancy. Newspaper writers who 
talk flippantly about the overthrow of the Turk- 
ish power, and the substitution of some other in 
those regions, little understand the difficulties of 
that problem, and the actual relations of things 
there. Moslem intolerance and bigotry must 
fall; but so must also the equal bigotry and in- 
tolerance which wear a Christian garb, and are 
baptized with the Christian name. How both 
can be most speedily and effectually accomplished 
God only knows. He is working in a way which 
hereafter we shall see to be wiser than any that 
our short-sighted wisdom would have marked 
out. The labors of our missionaries are for the 
present suspended ; but the cause to which they 
are devoted shall receive no abiding harm. 
These awful judgments may be the precursor of 
a great breaking down of obstacles to the truth, 


For this let the Church of Christ earnestly pray. 
Seer 


CITY MINISTERS AND COUNTRY MIN- 
ISTERS. 





vet tit te atrocities would have been lit- 


It is not easy to tell on which party rests 
most largely the responsibility of the war. For 
mosths individual assaults and retaliations have 
been going on. The exasperation became in- 
tense on both sides. Before the outbreak the 
Maronites, according to Dr. Thomson, loudly 

the extirpation of the Druzes. The 
. were led to think that foreign papal 
zealots were stimulating the native ecclesiastics 
to stir up strife, in order to use it for the ex- 
tinction of the growing Protestantism. The 
military movement was of a body of Maro- 
under the Sheikh Tanoos Beg, who had 
beet in rebellion against the Turkish govern- 
meut, towards the Druze territory. The Maro- 
nites, though they had no organized union among 
themselves and with the Greeks, no efficient 
leaders, and no proper preparation for such a 
straggle, with incredible fatuity challenged the 
Drages to fight. The latter, when roused, are 
like tigers in fight, and eagerly sprang forward 
to the fray. 

The letters of Dr. Thomson and Mr. Jessup, 
in the Missionary Herald for August, deserve 
the attention of those who would understand the 
real state of things in Syria. We deem it need- 
leas to call attention to the valuable communica- 
tions of Mr. Benton in our own columns. From 
these it will be seen that the oppressions and un- 
pridled passions of the so-called Christians, had 
much to do with bringing upon them the terrible 
judgments under which they snffer. “The Ma- 
. ponite bishop, last August, at Beit Miri,” says 

Mr. Benton, “ kindled a fire which has overrun 

the mountain.” The persecutors of the Protest- 

ants have been Christians. In general, as Mr. 

Benton and others emphatically testify, the 

Druses have been remarkably friendly to the 

missionaries and their converts. _ From the na- 

ture of social relations the good suffer when ca- 
jamities come upon communities for their wicked- 
ness, and, as at Hasbeiya, the saints share in the 
affliction, which is God’s righteous judgment upon 
their oppressors. 

The conduct of the Turkish authorities in 

Syria, deserves the execration of the world. It 

ot uulikely that the Pasha of Beirait, who 
to have been willing to see, if he did not 

to promote, the weakening ef both parties, 

da state ofthings which would work the sub- 
tion. of Turkish officials fur the feudal system 
t by Sheiks and Emeers in the 

, found the elements which had been 

too strong for his control, and that the 

of Damascus was really unable to cope 


an evident connivance with the worst 

of the Druzes, and Turkish soldiers are 

said to have taken an active part in some of 
eae All Governments are liable to be com- 
ed by inefficient, false, and untrustworthy 

ts; and remembering recent events, that 
th cheeks mantle with shame as we think 
on and murderous violence upon law-abid- 

tizens in one of our territories, which were 
Remmnmwent aaneeiore iy hi, 


murder on their souls, were re- 
ith office by our National Exccutive— 


Ea orbe chil out domagas 


.| tion would attract attention. 


The ministry, we believe, is comparatively 


and jealousies which lower the dignity and mar 
the happiness of some other professions. Yet 
ministers are not above all the weaknesses of 
human nature, and it is not strange if sometimes 
there should intrude into the breast even of a 
good man, a thought how much better off is 
another who is no more deserving than he. A 
faithful country pastor, settled in some quiet val- 
ley, where his eye cannot range beyond the hills, 
may think that it would be a fine thing to leave 
his humble nest, and be a city minister, and 
have a large, wealthy, and fashionable congre- 
gation. 

We do not deny that there might be some ad- 
vantages in such a change. Yet all is not gold 
that glitters. Distance may lend enchantment 
to the view. The effect of such a transfer is al- 
ways a problem, and if the offer were made, it is 
doubtful whether his real dignity, his largeness 
as a man, or his happiness, would be advanced 
thereby. 

Not that these posts of influence are to be un- 
dervalued, or those who fill them lightly appre- 
ciated. No one who knows our city ministers, 
who sees them day by day, and year after year, 
and notes the multitude of their cares, and the 
abundance of their labors, ean but respect them. 
Take them together, they are a noble body of 
men. . 

But their position is no sinecure. One who 
has his long mornings for study all unbroken, 
can hardly conceive of the multiplicity of calls 
upon their time, of the incessant interruptions 
and vexations, which break up studious habits, 
and lead the minister to pray that his faith and 
patience may not fail, or to sigh, 

* O for a lodge in some vast wilderness ! 

As to the opportunities of intellectual develop- 
ment and growth, each has its advantages. For 
a man who, while he has talent, is of a heavy 
mould, of a sluggish temperament, and who 
needs to be excited to make him work, there is 
something very quickening in the activity of a 
great city, in the rash and roar of the ocean of 
life all around him. But for a scholar, for one 
who lives among books, there is no retirement 
and seclusion so sweet as that of a country 
parish. 

The greatest man whom the American minis- 
try has produced, was a country pastor, and in 
a little village of Western Massachusetts, then 
a settlement among the Indians, wrote that 
treatise which has made the name of Jonathan 
Edwards immortal on both sides of the At- 
lantic. 

So, very often we find in onr country parishes 
men of solid learning, of a strength and vigor 
of intellect, which in a more conspicuous posi- 
Bat little do they 
care for that cheap notoriety which some call 
fame. They know that conspicuity is not great- 
ness. The former is due to position, while the 
latter is in the man himself. And so they are 

content to pass their lives in comparative ob- 
security. Yet, when a stranger comes suddenly 
upon them, he feels as when he stumbles upon 
one of the great trees of the forest. 

In many ® country village we have seen a 
tow of lofty elms, any one of which, if trans- 
planted to our Central Park, would be the won- 
der and admiration of the city. Yet there they 
stand and think nothing of it. As tliey lift 
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their imperial crowns so majestically, they are 


income of $30,000 a-year. 
peer HEE IETED THE 


fit types of those “ great silent men,” of whem 
Carlyle speaks, who live in solitary places, but 
whose weight of character and local influence 
are the strength of a country. 
Et 
THE ESTABLISHED CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 
Pickings” of the Nobility—Fruits of the refusal of 
the House of Lords to repeal the Paper Tax. 

The English House of Lords recently rejected 
a bill which had passed the Commons, repealing 
the paper duty. The arguments in favor of this 
rejection were plausible—the urgent necessities 
of the national treasury and the demands of the 
prospective war with China, But the people of 
England have felt that the repeal of the duty was 
their right. It had been virtually promised by 
the Ministry, and although that monster journal, 
the Times, had opposed it, from motives of self- 
interest, the weaker journals were almost unani- 
mous in its favor. England began to dream of 
cheap books and cheaper newspapers. 


But the dream is rudely disturbed. The House 
of Lords, assuming a disputed prerogative, and 
virtually trenching on the right of the Commons 
to originate money bills, has seen fit to defeat by 
its veto, the general expectation. This exercise 
of a questionable authority, seems to have been 
quite unfortunate. Some of the aggrieved parties 
are disposed to retaliate, or resort to the argu- 
mentum ad hominem. Some of the religious as 
well as secular journals are beginning to question 
the utility of the peerage, and the economy of 
supporting them so largely from the public funds. 
The result is that some very strange develop- 
ments have been made as to the extent to which 
the titled pensioners are fed and clothed at the 
public expense. 

These developments present some of the noble 
families in no very pleasing attitude. They have 
found places for themselves and for younger sons, 
which may often be justly characterized as lucra- 
tive sinecures. Of such positions they have the 
almost entire monopoly. We have not space to 
speak of Colonels, Secretaries, Ambassadors, &c., 
but our readers will feel some interest to know 
the conveniences and profits which the National 
Church affords to the scions of the nobility. We 
find in one foreign journal an account of the 
Grey family, and in another an‘account of the 
family of the Earl of Guildford. 


As to the first of these, the old Earl Grey pro- 


and of a turning of the people unto the Lord. jeided well for his household. All his brothers 


had lucrative positions at the public expense. 
One of them was Dean and Bishop of Hereford, 
Prebendary of Westminster, and Rector of 
Bishopsgate—preferments which gave him an 
Nor has the present 
‘Tessons of his father’s exam- 
ple: 

“The youngest of his brothers, the Hon. William 
George Grey, is at present Secretary to the British 
Embassy at Paris, with a salary of £1,000 ; another, 
the Hon. and Rev. Francis Grey, by favor of the 
patron, Lord Carlisle, is Rector of Morpeth, North- 
umberland, with a gross income of £1,625 a-year, 
and a house; another, the Hon. and Rev. John 
Grey, has enjoyed, since 1847, the rectory of Hough- 
ton-le-Spring, county Durham, whichis worth £1,- 
600 a-year.” 

As to the Guildford family, the celebrated Lord 
North was one of its most conspicuous members,and 
one of the first pieces of patronage which fell to his 
disposal, as premier, was the bishopric of Lichfield 
and Coventry,which he bestowed in 1771, on his half 
brother, the Hon. and Rev. Brownlow North. “This 
gentleman was only thirty years of age when thus 
elevated to the bench, and he had done nothing 
then, and he did nothing subsequently, which in 
the least degree justified his brother in thus ad- 
vancing him over the heads of thousands of poor 
curates and hard-working country vicars. In 1774 
he was translated to the See of Worcester, which 
he held till 1781, just before Lord North’s resigna- 
tion, when he was recommended to the Dean and 
Chapter of Winchester by his Majesty’s congé 
@elire as the fittest person to be installed in that 
then [and still] wealthy see, which he held till his 
death in 1820.” 

His lordship’s receipts in his episcopal capacity 
have been estimated at the enormous sum of £501,- 
500, or two and a half millions of dollars; and this 
entirely exclusive of his salary as provincial sub- 
Dean of Canterbury, and prelate of the Order of the 
Garter, and a stall which he held for several years. 

“Had the bishop outlived his cousin he would 
have become Earl of Guildford, and have added the 
family estates to his episcopal pickings. His eldest 
son, however, the present Earl of Guildford, has 
enjoyed the advantage, and has contrived in a long 
life to “ featherhis nest” pretty comfortably. The 
“Black Book,” second edition, 1835, records the 
name of the Rev. Lord Guildford (for like his fa- 
ther he took to the Church as a profession) as 
being rector of New Alresford and of Old Alres- 
ford, Hants, as well as of Medsted in the same 
county, and rector of St. Mary’s, Southampton, be- 
sides master of St. Cross’s Hospital, near Winches- 
ter. A reference to Crockford’s “Clerical Directo- 
ry,” for 1860, estimates the annual value of these 
livings as amounting to £2,894 and residences. As 
his lordship was instituted to old and new Alres- 
ford and Medsted, in 1797, and as at thattime they 
were jointly worth £2,530, exclusive of glebes and 
residences, and as he was instituted to St. Mary’s, 
Southampton, about the same date, and the value 
then was £1,485, and as St. Cross was then a well- 
paid sinecure, and quite unreformed, it is impossi- 
ble to suppose that down to 1855, when his lord- 
ship, in a fit of dudgeon or of repletion, resigned 
the above preferments, he must have pocketed out 
of the revenues of the Established Church, or in 
other words, out of the national purse, no less than 
some £170,000, though for thirty-five of those years 
he was in receipt also of his family income as earl. 
No wonder then that this successor of the Apostles 
drove his carriage and four with as much style asa 
duke, and bore himself high and mighty in kis own 
neighborhood, to a degree which rendered his 
room much more desired than his company.” 

“Itis said moreover in the ‘ Black Book’ that in the 
early part of the present century, the North family 
engrossed upwards of thirty livings and other dig- 
nities in the Established Church. The earl’s sec- 
ond brother, the late Hon. and Rev. Charles Au- 
gustus North, who died in 1825, was for many years 
prebendary of Winchester, besides holding a val- 
uable living in the same diocese; and his two sis- 
ters married respectively the Rev. Wm. Garnier 





and Lord Walsingham, both of whom, by favor of 


their father-in-law, wrote themselves prebendaries 
of Winchester. The former enjoyed his stall and 
the living of Droxford from 1800 till his death in 
1835. As Droxford is worth £800 a-year and a 
house, he could not have died worth less than £40- 
000 of ecclesiastical money. The latter held the 
rectory of Fawley (value £1,175), from 1806 till his 
death in 1839, besides the rectory of Calbourne, 
Isle of Wight (£464), and his prebendal stall al- 
ready mentioned, and the archdeaconry of Surrey. 
It is impossible, therefore, that he could have se- 
cured less than £70,000 from the Church as his 
share of the family ‘ pickings.’ 

“A brother of this said Mr. Garnier is the Very 
Rey. Thomas Garnier, who has held the deanery of 
Winchester since 1840 (annual value £1,500), and 
has enjoyed since 1807 the rectory of Bishopstoke, 
annual value £480 and a house. His son has been 
successively chaplain to the House of Commons, 
and dean in succession of Leeds and of Lincoln. 

“A niece of the earl; Miss Caroline Augusta 
North, is married to the Rev. Erskine Knollys, who 
enjoys a good living in Gloucestershire.” 


In view of such facts as these, we are not sur- 
prised that both secular and religious journals 
should give way te a little wholesome indigna- 
tion. The Standard, after referring to the Grey 
family, says that it is 


“Only one of a host whose name is Legion. 
Such people toil not, neither do they spin; and 
yet they claim a right to regulate taxation, to stop 
the avenues of labor, and to cripple industry gen- 
erally. The right may be undisputed; we care 
not for the precedents of the case; the question is 
one of prudence. The people will not keep their 
patience forever. One day, with mighty and irre- 
sistible force they may arise and order the luxuri- 
ous occupants of the Painted Chamber to get hence 
and give place to better men.” 


The Morning Star, of London, is at the pres- 
ent time publishing the communications of a 
correspondent who is engaged in this novel re- 
search into the “pickings” of royal families. 
We should not be surprised, if, when the history 
of the downfall of the Established Church of Eng- 
land is written—as it will be,—it should be found 
that the veto by the House of Lords of the Re- 
peal of the Paper duty, had not a little to do 
with it. 

yee 

“Tae Sr. Hour,” by Prof. Phelps.—The 
whole of that portion of our paper, which is 
usually devoted to New Books, is this week oc- 
cupied by a more extended review of the devo- 
tional treatise of Prof. Phelps, of Andover, en- 
titled “The Still Hour.” This is a small vol- 
ume, but it has been widely circulated, and has 
quickened the devotion of very many Christian 
hearts. It is with no wish to impair its useful- 
ness, that we notice a few. 
its otherwise exquisite beauty, but which may be 
easily made to disappear. While we point out 
with all fraukness, inaccuracies of expression, 
which we should hardly notice except in a writer 
who is considered a model of taste, we yet feel 
deeply grateful for the thoughts so excellent, so 
weighty and suggestive, by which he recalls 
Christians, who are cold and indifferent, to a 
Throne of Grace. While we criticise, we yet 
love to read again and again, and every time 
we learn anew the sweetness and blessedness of 
such daily communion with God as is here de- 
scribed and enforced. 

re rrneenpes 

Tue Prize Poru.—Onr readers will recall the 
fact that a prize of one hundred dollars was offer- 
ed some two months since by Mr, C. Q. Colton, for 
the best poem descriptive of the Court of Death. 
Tn response to his invitation, nearly one hundred 
and fifty poems were sent in. The prize has been 
awarded to Mr. John Leigh, whose poem we pub- 
lish on another page of this week’s paper. The 
iudges chosen to award the prizes were Mrs. 
Ann §. Stephens, and Messrs. James Brooks 


Colton, say : 


“ After a careful examination of a great number 
of ‘Poems’ on Rambrandt Peale’s Court of Death, 
submitted in competition for your generous purse 
of one hundred dollars, we have unanimously 
awarded the superiority, over all presented for our 
consideration, to the one endorsed by John Leigh. 

“ Had it been in our power to award more than 
one prize, we should have found great pleasure in 
recognizing the merits of several other poems, 
scarcely inferior to the one we have selected, but 
having enly one choice, we are compelled to leave 
them without public recognition.” 


pS 
VACANT CHURCHES IN THE WEST. 


A week or two since we published a letter 
from a.brother at the West, who undertook to 
show that there was not so great a scarcity of 
ministers as was sometimes gupposed, but there 
were rather more men than places. While there 
was a good deal of truth in what the writer said, 
we yet felt that there was another side, which is 
very clearly stated in the following from another 
correspondent : 


Messrs. Editors :—I have just read with some in- 
terest, a communication from a correspondent in 
Michigan, written by some brother who deplores 
the low state of the Church of the West, more 
especially the unwillingness to make due exer- 
tions to secure and sustain the preaching of the 
Gospel in their bounds. From the tenor of his 
communication I rather infer that he has not fully 
taken into his mind the only earthly remedy for 
this truly lamentable lukewarmness, earthly, I say, 
because whilst the Heavenly influence must be 
sent, there must be a corresponding earthly 
movement on the part of those who love Zion, 
without which the Spirit's help will not be realized. 

Now, as I have been for some forty years familiar 
with just such churches as your correspondent de- 
scribes, allow me to say that the remedy will not 
be sought by them, but must be sentto them. Min- 
isters of the right spirit, patient, self-denying, full 
ef faith and the Holy Ghost, must, without waiting 
for a welcome, much less for a stipulated and suffi- 
cient salary, go to them with the Word of Life, 
and spend and be spent in efforts to do them good. 
Many of these churches, who look for great men, 
have like passions with others, and when they are 
visited by one who is imbued with the very mar- 
row of the Gospel and the spirit of Christ, they 





will receive him with open arms, and will be built 
up under his ministry. 


and T. B. Thorpe, who in their note to Mr.| 


Many of them, who talk of great men,and de 
sire a Payson or a Paul, will be satisfied with any 
man of moderate acquirements and strong common 
sense, when he comes to them in the fullness of the 
Gospel of peace, and bears his message with the 
zeal of Paul or Payson, from house to house 
amongst the people, as well on week days as on 
the Sabbath. Let him eschew Astronomy, Chemis- 
try, Physic, and Metaphysics, and address himself 
to the hearts of the people, pouring out upon them 
the truth as it is in Jesus, and he will soon see the 
wilderness blossom as the rose, and though he may 
go forth weeping, bearing precious seed, he shall 
doubtless return bearing his sheaves with him, 
shouting the harvest home of the saints, and prais- 
ing God for his goodness and his wonderful works 
to the children of men. w. 

5 _____t 
THE DIGEST. 


The Committee appointed to prepare a Digest of 
the Acts of the General Assembly of the Presbyte- 
rian Church, are ready to transfer it to the Presbyte- 
rian Publication Committee. It will make a volume 
of about five hundred large octavo pages ; and will 
form a complete history, arranged under several 
heads, of all the acts and testimonies of our General 
Assembly, including those of the original Synod, 
which, previous to the formation of the Assembly, 
was the highest judicatery of the Presbyterian 
Church in the United States. It will be systemat- 
ically arranged and fully indexed ; and well printed 
and bound. 

In every General Assembly, and very frequently 
in Synods, Presbyteries, and Sessions, the want 
of this volume is seen. We have now no method 
of learning the decisions which have been made 
on various important points other than by search- 
ing in the mass of Minutes of the successive 
Assemblies—and of these a full set can rarely be 
had. 

The Publication Committee are anxious to issue 
the Digest, but the work will be costly, and little 
sold outside of the ministry and eldership of our 
own body. Hence they wish to know, before en- 
tering upon it, how great will be the probable de- 
mand. They know that it should be in the pos- 
session of each Minister and Church Session, and 
that it will be desired by all. But they do not 
know how many persons will feel at liberty to 
avail themselves of this opportunity of securing 
it. They hope that at least each Session will take 
a single copy. If this is done, it can be immedi- 
ately published. 

The price of the Digest will be $3. To those 
subscribing, it will be sent, on its publication, with 
postage prepaid by us, for $2 75. 

Should a sufficient number of copies be sub- 
scribed for, the work will be taken in hand imme- 
diately. The Comittee will judge of the demand 
for the book by the responses made. 

The address of subscribers can be sent to John 


THE MODERATOR’S SERMON. 


Messrs. Editors :—Please allow me space in your 
paper to say, that the money subscribed at Pitts- 
burgh has been sufficient to print 1,500 copies of 
the Moderator’s Sermon, and to forward them free 
of expense, to the subscribers. The cost of the 
Sermon, including wrapping, postage, and every 
expense, will be a little more than the calculation 
made, but this is readily arranged by reducing the 
number pro rata, so that the subscriber for one 
hundred will receive say about seventy-five, and 
others in proportion. The delay in issuing the 
Sermon, and also the July number of the Review, is 
owing to the fact that the whole number had to be 
printed after the meeting of the Assembly,—three 
articles being derived from the Assembly. Be- 
sides, Dr. Patterson was not apprized of the action 
of the informal meeting of Commissioners, and was 
not expecting to publish the Sermon. Delay oc- 
curred in this way, and in sending, at a very late 
hour, the proofs to Chicago. It was thought bet- 
ter on the whole to delay the number, than to let 
any of the Assembly matter go over until Octo- 
ber. Bens. J. Wau.ace. 


————_>——_—- 


RECENT LETTERS FROM SYRIA. 


Buampun, Mount Lezanon, June 18, 1860. 

Messrs. Editors :—Previous communications will 
have informed the friends of Missions in our native 
land, of the civil war which has now extended 
thirty or forty miles in the Southern part of Leb- 
anon, over the mountain, and included Hasbeiya 
and Rasheiya.. Hundreds of villages, hamlets 
and isolated houses have been burned, with their 
valuable contents, and in some instances, I hear, 
with their unfortunate inmates. Thousands of 
families are homeless ; poor men are made much 
poorer; and the rich derive no benefit from their 
ruin. Upwards of 1,000 Christians in cold blood, 
after that they had surrendered themselves and 
their arms at Hasbeiya, have been slaughtered, and 
our beautiful house of worship there has been 
burned with fire. Mr. Baraket,a leading member 
of the church, was exhorting the poor people to 
the last to put their trust in Christ. Elias Yacub, 
our native preacher. has been probably killed. 

Some hundreds have been killed at Sidon, and 
the surrounding villages, one after another, from 
day to day have beea burned. During three weeks 
we have almost daily seen the smoke, and heard 
the firing of this barbarous war. Murder, pillage, 
and conflagration are still the order of the day 
upon the goodly mountain ;—where every pros- 
pect pleases, and only man is vile. 

Eight hundred soldiers from the Pasha of Beirut, 
passed us on the Damascus road two days ago, en 
route for Zahleh. And this morning the Druzes 
from all quarters, with the Arabs, and others from 
Houran, are collecting to attack that important 
town. The Zahlians and others gathered thither 
from the smaller villages of the Mountain and 
Bakaa, number some ten or fifteen thousand sol- 
diers, and the Druzes are moving tewards that 
place, with the sad conviction that a victory over 
that chief city of Lebanon, will probably cost 
them the loss of one-half of the men who make 
the attack. But the heads of their slaughtered 
comrades, including some of their noblest Sheikhs, 
exposed as trophies of war in the market-place of 
Zahleh ; and especially the favor and encourage- 
ment of a Turkish army to aid and facilitate their 
wild vengeance, call them to fight, and burn, and 
destroy Zahleh, if such a thing can be possible. 
Oh that some able and successful negotiator could 
intervene, and prevent the barbarities of this un- 
holy war! For the best part of both parties do 
not desire its continuance for another day. But 
in the absence of all civil government, both par- 
ties are compelled to fight,—on the part of the Chris- 





tians, for many alleged oppressions, and murders 


A ESLER: DET, 
quent challenge—“ Give us a day, an opportunity 
to fight”—and the too ready acceptance of the 
challenge on the other, for the maintenance of their 
ancient, traditional renown. In all the bravery of 
war, in all the cruelties of wholesale murder, the 
Druzes remarkably excel, and sing as they march : 

“ How sweet to kill the Christians.” 


While this war has burned ina great conflagra- 
tion around us for three weeks, and so many other 
villages have been destroyed: amid the smoke and 
cinders of their overthrow, at the North, East, 
South, and West, Bhamdun still stands with its 
thousand Christian souls under Druze protection. 
It is a movement of the protecting mercy of God. 
Some say its preservation is owing to the continu- 
ance of the Missionaries here. OurSheikh himself 
says that while we remain here the Druzes will 
not attack it, They have an interest in preserving 
it. The Christians will not attack it. But the 
secret of our preservation—it is of the Lord’s 
mercies that we are not consumed, 


It is a great misfortune to Lebanon that a wide 
misunderstanding has arisen between the Pasha 
and all the Consular authorities at Beirut, respect- 
ing the proper course for the Ottoman Government 
to pursue. The Pasha has declined to act in ac- 
cordance with their advice, and seemed rather to 
encourage this contemplated attack upon Zahleh, 
In my next, I hope that I may have better news 
to communicate than I now dare to anticipate 
Yours in Christian love, 
Waits A, Bewrox. 








Baamupun, Mount Lesayoy, June 20, 1860. 


Messrs. Editors:—In my letter two days ago, I 
indicated the hope that this communication might 
bear better news to your readers than I dared to 
anticipate. But while I was writing the conquesé 
of Zahleh was undertaken, and my worst anticipa- 
tions are more than realized. 

After I had written ‘that letter, I found no mes- 
senger willing to go down to Beirut, and decid- 
ed to go myself. I went yesterday, and returned 
the same evening. As Iwas returning, the sol 
diers whom we met, reported that Zahleh was 
taken. The report was incredible: I saw others 
bearing off the spoils of victory, but I could not 
believe the fact. When I reached Bhamdun, and 
found all its people confirmed in the belief that 
Zahleh, like Rasel-Harf, and other villages, had 
been taken, sacked, and utterly burned, I was con- 
strained to admit it. 

Your readers will perhaps recollect how one 
Missionary after another, with their families, have 
been expelled by the Greek Catholic Bishop, and 
the Jesuits there. Now they have in their turn 
been expelled suddenly by the Druzes and their 
confederates, and all their beautiful residences, and 
churches, and schools, destroyed in a single day. 
Zahleh was built upon the circular sides of:a 
beautiful basin, with the houses one above the 
other, so that the terraces of the lower were the 
door-yards of the upper ranges, to the number of 
about two thousand dwellings. It is a romantic 
and delightful spot, with the towering summits of 
Lebanon ascending to heaven at the West, and the 
extended range of Anti-Lebanon at the Kast. 
Since the downfall of Baalbec, on the opposite side 
of the Bakaa, Zahleh had arisen and became the 
largest Christian village of the plain, and the most 
commercial place between Damascus and Beirut. 
In the former war the Zahlians had decidedly re- 
pulsed the attack of the Druzes, and boasted of 
their victory for the last fifteen years. It was re 
garded as the refuge of the Christians in Syria, 
and almost impregnable. From the mountains, and 
from the plain, the Christians had removed thither, 
and thence came the first invaders of the civil war 
to attack the Druzes, on the last Tuesday of May. 
And they, trusting in their own powers and num- 
bers, were confident in their successful resistance 
of any enemies. 

It was the afternoon of Monday last that the at- 
tack was made at several points from the East, 
South, and West, by the Druzes and their Allies, 
from 7,000 to 10,000 in number ; and before sunset 
the whole population had fled and sought refuge 
on the mountain at the North,‘30,000 in number, it 
is said. The order was, not to plunder, but to 
burn; and the fire in a whirlwind compelled both 
the assailants and the poor Zahlians to retire in 
different directions. The next day some plunder 
was taken and the last house was destroyed. As 
nearly as we can ascertain, the assailants lost from 
70 to 200 men, killed and wounded ; and from 1,000 
to 1,200 of the Zahlians probably perished. It 
came as a judgment of the Lord, and none was 
able to stand. Alas, alas Zahleh! for in dne hour 
is thy judgment come. 


How often we have visited that unfortunate 
town to preach there Christ and him crucified, 
during the last seven years. But they would not 
hear. Our expulsion thence in May of last year, 
is one of the saddest memories of our life, now 
made inexpressibly sadder by their terrible expul- 
sion thence. Itis the Lord who is overturning, 
overturning, and overturning upon these moun- 
tains; and the nation and kingdom that will not 


’! serve Him shall perish; yea nations shall be ut- 


terly wasted from the face of the earth. For the 
Lord cometh to beautify the place of his sanctu- 
ary: and he will make the place of his feet glori- 
ous. 
The ways of providence as well as the doctrines 
of redemption are incomprehensible, and all con- 
spire with one another, as so many wheels within 
a wheel, to accomplish the ancient decree and 
promise of Omnipotence, that “the kingdom and 
dominion, and the greatness of the kingdom under 
the whole heaven shall be given to the people of 
the saints of the Most High, whose kingdom is an 
everlasting kingdom, and all dominions shall serve 
and obey him.” It is a given kingdom ;—given in 
answer to prayer, according to the faith and love, 
and continued labors of his ransomed people. 
Therefore, let every one do his duty. 
Yours in Christian love, 

Wuiusx % Barros 


en 
The Cumberland Presbyterian Chureh.—_The Baw 
ner of Peace, in speaking of the last General As- 
sembly of this Church, says— 
“ Our opinion of the Church was elevated. Her 
dignity was sustained, her vitality was manifest, 
and her rising strength shown to beholders.. A 
chief attraction in the pleasing panorama which 
moved along as if touched by some guardian angel, 
was the appearance in our midst, and the address 
of Rev. Mr. McCarer, delegate from the New School 
Church. They could not have chosen a fitter 
man. Unostentatiously he showed to us whatthey 
were doing, and how much iaterest they took in 
our success. He assured us, in highly appropriate 
and most cordial terms, of his personal sympathy 
and that of the Church, towards our branch. He 
dwelt with tender emphasis on the great duty of 
union of all believers in Christ Jesus. Altogether, 
the Mission was most happy and soothing in ita 
tendency on both bodies, and long will our breth- 
ren carry in their memories the image of the visit- 
ing brother.” 

en 


— Quite a number of the Pastors of our churches 
in this city are absent.at the seaside, the springs, 
or in the mountains. But the pulpits are 


supplied, and fewer of our churches than has been 





in a system of mutual retaliation and their conge- 


usmal ‘at this season of the year, aro clone. 
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PEALE’S COURT OF DEATH. 


BY JOHN LEIGH. 
In dim and mighty cavern, 
« Where eternal shadows sleep, 
- And the pall of fearful silence 
Makes the awful gloom more deep— 
Lo, a crowd of phantoms gather, 
Without sign of life or breath, ; 
Grouped with still and frozen passions 
In the rega) Court of Death. 


"Tis a broad and gloomy recess, 
Severed by a waveless stream, 
Gliding through the murky darkness, 
Still as serpents ina dream; 
And the shadows fill with horror, 
As they veil that ghastly band, 
‘While the light grows dim and pallid 
On the dank ledge where they stand. 
~-In the midst a deeper shadow— 
Ay, a gloomy pall and vast— 
Curtains in the dark Eternal, 
Where stern Death has filled the Past; 
Lo, it sweeps the rocky chasm, 
And it sweeps that awful throne, 
Draped with shrouds that lie upon it 
Cold and hard as carven stone. 
And a dim majestic figure 
Bits enthroned upon that seat, 
With his arm outstretched in triumph 
O’er the dead one at his feet. 
He, the awful and the mighty, 
He who gathers life and bregth— 
He of all the kings most kingly— 
He, the fearful monarch, Dears! 


At his glance a Youth has fallen, 
And the dark waves bathe his hair, 
Damp the beauty of his forehead, 
Still so cold and sadly fair. 
In that heart young Love is frozen, 
Every fiery thought has flown, 
And the calm of rest eternal 
Gleams upon his face alone. 


Almost active, in his presence, 
Deartn’s stern ministers are seen ; 
War, with brow and step defiant, 
Stands with wild and threat’ning mien ; 
His right hand the sword is grasping— 
Lo, a cry is in the wind— 
"Tis the wailing of the orphan 
And the widow left behind ! 


Hideous shapes in hot pursuing 
Drink his wild and baleful wrath, 
PesTILence and wasting Fame 
Tread adown his crimson path. 
Madly ConrLacration rushes 
With her heart and torch aflame, 
And athwart the rocky cavern 
Burns her red and lurid shame. 


At Death’s other hand is waiting— 
Crouching near the pall and shroud— 
Still a group more grim and ghastly, 
In a close and dismal crowd. 
High above the rocks are broken, 
And a frightened gleam creeps through, 
All its heavenly glory quenching 
In the twilight of the yew. 


Preasvre o’er the stream is bending, 
Proud queen regnant of the throng, 
Rich in her voluptuous beauty, 
And with ruin in her song. 
Her white hands, all soft and glowing, 
Fills the cup Ivvemr’rance sips,— 
Smiles she, as his burning madness 
Pluck the roses from her lips. 


And Detmrom, in its anguish, 
« Offspring of the red, red wine, 
Shrieks to feel the phantom vipers 
Round his burning brain entwine. 
While Self-murder follows fiercely,— 
Of Despair the serf and slave, 
Draining out his life’s wild fever 
On the black night of the grave. 


Flies Remorse, all stung with torture, 
Smoth’ring down his baleful cries ; 
And pale Consumption sitteth lonely 
With the death-light in her eyes. 
All around the dark ills gather 
From the banquet halls of Vice, 
That burn the soul with lurid anguish, 
And chill the being all to ice. 


Oxp Acz, grim death’s sublimest angel, 
The chosen and the crowned of years, 

Looks meekly for the pure evangel 
Through a mist of holy tears. 

Farrag holds him in her kindly caring, 
And beneath her sunny gaze, 

He moves toward repose celestial, 
Through the sunset of his days. 


O Dearn, thou fearful mystery, 
Thy power is deep and vast; 

But Faith has still the victory, 
And she conquers thee at last. 


Our. Correspondence, 


German Testament that gave the first blow to 
their despotism—the Episcopal Establishment 
has become a Missionary Church, and Presbyte- 
rianism is planting its congregations, and locat- 
ing its devoted laborers in every corner of the 
land, and Methodists, Congregationalists, and 
Baptists are following their example, and all are 
employing the Gospel as their only instrument, 
and looking to the Spirit as the only influence, 
seeking, in the spirit of love, to consume the 
error and delusion, the accumulation of ages, 
and to confer on their countrymen “the truth” 
that makes “free,” and to raise their country 
to its proper place among the nations, as the 
land of knowledge, liberty, and peace. 


Spiritual Agencies.—-The General Assembly. 


God is, truly, doing “great things” for the 
Churches, and, as the appropriate return, the 
churches are full of energy in the work of God. 
The General Assembly, now in session, was 
opened by a sermon by the Rev. Dr. Gibson, the 
Moderator, from the words, ‘“ When the Lord 
shall build up Zion, he shall appear in his glory ;” 
in which he reviewed the Presbyterian Mission 
as one of the great agencies in “building up” 


'| the “spiritual house” with “living stones,” in 
this country ; and the Revival as God’s mighty | _ 


encouragement and preparative for arduous but 
serious work. The Report of the Mission 
abundantly showed, that, while in the Colonies, 
and among the Jews and the heathen, God is 
blessing the Church’s “ work of faith, and labor 
of love,” his most signal benediction rests upon 
the Irish Mission. But, perhaps, the most re- 
markable feature in the Missionary proceedings 
of the Assembly, was the fact, that testimony 
from America came as to the blessed results of 
the Assembly’s Missionary work in Ireland. 

Dr. Murray, who had spent some time before, 
in the Revival scenes, has accompanied Dr. Ed- 
ger in a visitation of the churches, and stations 
where the Gospel standard has been planted, 
under the direction of the Assembly within the 
last few years. His testimony went to show, 
that, not only did large congregations assemble, 
—often in neat, and commodious places of wor- 
ship and the schools and lecture-classes evince 
the interest in Biblical instruction felt by the 
young ; but he found the truths of the Bible 
gradually making way into the Roman Catholic 
population—corroborating, by independent and 
unequivocal testimony, what I have more than 
once written in your columns—that these Pres- 
byterian churches, with their nuclei of colonists, 
are centres of emanation whenee the light and 
power of the Gospel are telling on the Celtic 
population. 

Our Metropolitan Hall, conducted somewhat 

as your Fulton Street Prayer-meeting, bears 
ample testimony to the progress of anxious en- 
quiry, followed by “rest in Christ,” in the in- 
habitants of this city and suburbs. It is right 
to state, that the spirit of hearing commenced 
with the first visit of Mr. Guinness, to meet whom 
the Metropolitan Hall was opened ; but in the 
places of worship it is found necessary to multi- 
ply opportunities, and private prayer-meetings 
are wonderfully increased. “Dublin is greatly 
changed,” is the common saying ; while they 
who can appreciate the change add, ‘“ Yes, and 
for the better.” 
Pious clergymen, and laymen, from all part of 
the country, when visiting the metropolis, attend 
at the Hall “to have themselves refreshed,” as 
they phrase it ; and their testimony, as to what 
God is doing, in their respective neighborhoods, 
is greatly refreshing to Oterist’s disciples here. 
From them we learn that the Revival is not con- 
fined to one Province, or county, or district ; it 
is general, and enjoyed in all the Orthodox 
Protestant churches. And it is from the lives, 
and unostentatious labors of the revived, that 
we look for the silent introduction of the Truth 
into the houses and hearts of their Roman 
Catholic neighbors. 


Romanist Agencies. 


To uphold the Pope, in his temporal, as well 
as ecclesiastical sovereignty abroad, and to per- 
petuate the devotion of the Irish Celts to the 
Romish Church, form the grand object of the 
Legate, Prelates, Clergy, and Monkish Orders 
in Ireland. Whatever differences of opinion 
there may exist, on other subjects, on this com- 
bined object are their efforts concentrated as if 
by the heart of one man. For the former, the 
now world-wide renowned Irish Brigade is mus- 
tered. Every part of Ireland furnishes its 
quota—mostly of such as the country can well 
spare—but with not a few of a better grade, 
from the Young Men’s Societies—bodies or- 
ganized and trained by Priests and Monks, for 
such an emergency, under the direction of the 
Bishop. 

The plans for binding Ireland, forever, to 





the Pope’s chariot wheels, are most skilfully 





IRELAND. 
[From our Regular Cotrespondent.] 
Dvsun, July 10, 1860. 


The Agencies at work for her Spiritual Emancipation, 


or the Perpetuation of her Enslavement. 


Time was, when Protestantism warred by con- 


framed, and cunningly conducted: Missions, 
in superstitious manipulations called education, 
and endlessly multiplied and varied ritual devo- 
tions with all the attractions of scenery and mu- 
sic. But there is grumbling at the incessant 


i and penal laws, and proscriptions— 
and by a richly endowed, and exclusive estah- 
lishment, an outfield for the worthless juniors of 
a profligate Aristocracy, while all other sects 
were discountenanced, trampled on, and perse- 
ated. And Romanism plied her usual arts of 
imtrigue—with all Europe at the Pope’s bidding, 
encouraging and fostering it ; and, by lies, and 
superstition, working upon ignorance and a sense 
of wrong, succeeded in filling the people with 
deadly hate of England and the religion she of- 
fered them. 

Now, while the Pope is trying, by too-late 
concessions of trifling reforms, to keep his Ro- 


- ‘mans from driving him out of his capital, and 


_ vainly calling on the Catholic Powers to guaran- 


tee to him what his predecessors got, and 


held under false pretences, as “the Patrimony 
.. of Saint Peter ”—whose only patrimony, by the 
_. Way, was a net and a fishing-boat, with an over- 


& 


v 


coat to match—and, while instead of the Pope 
raising Europe to liberate Ireland, Ireland is 
raising a Brigade to protect the Pope; and 
‘while his ally and neighbor, the King of Naples, 
‘fe not unlikely to be driven out of Italy along 


“with him, instead of defending him, and may be 


his companion in the Castle of Warisburg, 
whete they may meditate on Luther, and his 





calls for money for magnificent churches, and 
splendid clerical palaces; and, that Ireland 
should be laid under tribute to the Pope, and 
the people of Erris left to starve. And, though 
fond of fun, one would think there must be not 
a few who will be disgusted by such exhibitions 
as the following,—which prevail, in one form or 
another, all over the Popish districts, on Sab- 
bath evenings, countenanced by the clergy, as 
the reward for devotedness to mummeries in the 
morning. The doom of such a religion is writ- 
ten, and is near. CuLpEE. 


On Sunday (says an Irish paper), the first of 
the three Sundays annually desecrated in the 
name of St. Patrick, there was an immense 
assembly of Roman Catholics at Maghera, 
Lough Neagh. The popular tradition is well 
known which connects the Saint’s name with this 
lake,—how upon a certain occasion, about this 
period of the year, he took it into his head to 
scoop out the lake, and being about to visit 
England, he carried the land on his back, but 
the load was too heavy, or the Saint was too 
yo ee his burden in the Irish Sea, 
and gave us the Isle of Man, which certainly 
bears a close resemblance to the form of the 
lake, and is about of the same superficial extent. 
In honor of this feat, as some assert, there is an 


annual carousal for three successive Sundays in 
July. Last Sunday, the merry-maki i 
augurated by a large concourse from several ad- 


was in- 





joining counties. The multitude were of both 
sexes and all ages, representing the middle and 
lower classes of the Roman Catholics ; and they 
were provided with refreshments of every variety 
—gingerbread cakes in all manner of shapes, 
home-made bannocks, unripe gooseberries, green 
oranges, with an abundant supply of whiskey 
and poteen. Refreshed with such comestibles, 
the crowd separated into groups, according to 
fancy, and indulged their propensities after the 
most uncivilized fashion imaginable, dancing, or 
rather prancing, to the rudest music, leaping, 
running races, pitching the stone, or gambling 
for coppers. Others, of a more adventurous 
spirit, embarked in boats, and paid their alle- 
giance to superstition on Canary Island. In one 
boat, which was greatly crowded, the party nar- 
rowly escaped being drowned. The. vessel 
sprang a leak, and immediately the erew and 
passengers got into the utmost confusion ; but 
the menaces of two or three powerful fellows soon 
restored order, and by the zealous plying of the 
oars and bailing out of the water the party 
reached the shore in safety. There they resumed 
the convivialities, which continued till late in the 
evening. And this is a specimen of a Romish 
Sabbath in the nineteenth century! It is only 
one of the hundreds of similar exhibitions. 
ctlieianhtapehotants 
[For Tae Bvancuuusr.} 
A MORNING BESIDE CONGRESS SPRING. 
Cotumsran Hore, 
Saratoga, July 19, 1860, 

Health waits on early rising at Saratoga. And 
in her beautiful temple of the “ Congress” Park 
she holds forth the sparkling crystal glass to woo 
the slumberer from his couch. Before the sun 
has drank one drop of dew from the spangled 
lawn is the time to be at the spring. Then as 
we go down beneath the vase-like elms of Broad- 
way, we have the delightful walk all to ourselves, 
and we find but 4 dozen or so gathered at the 
curb for their early draught. The boys with the 
full cans for the hotels have just departed, with 
as much antidote for the dyspepsia as they can 
well shoulder up. Nearly all the dozen at the 
spring are nervous invalids, too restless to sleep, 
who have watched for the daylight to be off for 
one more trial of the Bethesda fountain. They 
swallow their dose hurriedly with wry faces, as 
sick children take the nauseous “oil.” One 
buttons his overcoat about his lean frame and 
sets off on a brisk walk up the gravel walk to- 
wards the circular railway. The doctor has told 
him that he must exercise freely if he would get 
any benefit from the cathartic. He pushesff 
into the deep green verdure, almost like the 
black green of the English parks, and is seen no 
more. What a little Elysium is this Congress 
lawn! It never wearies, and never palls upon 
the eye and ear. That smooth gravelled walk 
trod by so many an elastic foot now motionless 
in the grave, sauntered over by somany a pair of 
whispering lovers in the moonlight, trodden by 
the great and good of the nation for a half cen- 
tury, it is like the walk of the pilgrims over the 
“Enchanted Ground.” This year a new and 
broad footpath has been opened around under 
the hill called the ‘“ Victoria Promenade.” <A 
compliment to John Bull, I fancy. Another im- 
provement might be made by the removal of the 
cheap rude figures of the “ seasons,” done appa- 
rently by the clumsy artist of a village grave- 
stone, and the substitution of a genuine statue or 
two by Palmer or Powers. But while this turf 
carpet lies so velvety, and yonder tall pines sing 
their soul-like strains through the Summer air, 
we can dispense with all things carved by art or 
man’s device. 

As the morning advances, the crowd thickens 
at the spring. Look at yonder slender figure 
clad in a black coat, worn glossy by a diligent 
three years of brushing ; the pale face and white 
cravat and the thin fingers that hold the dripping 
glass tell the suggestive story. This is the last 
resort to save a precious life, dear to some far- 
away flock. A small sum saved by books de- 
nied, or given by his people, has brought him here 
to try one more desperate experiment to check 
the ravenings of the fatal disease. He coughs 
violently as he puts down the tumbler, and with 
a look of disappointment walks feebly off. Poor 
man ! there is one bitterer cup soon to be press- 
ed to those thin bloodless lips, the cup of death, 
and then shall they drink of that crystal stream 
that floweth full and free from the throne of God 
and of the Lamb ! 


The crowd grows every moment. Stout, portly 
merchants begin to come down, the solid men of 
Boston—the lords of Wall street—and heavy 
cotton-brokers from New Orleans, overshadowed 
by broad straw hats. See what droves of Cu- 
bans are here this year, with eyes and moustachios 
black as jet. The Spanish and French jabber 
mingles with our mother tongue. - Clergymen 
mingle in the jostling crowd who press up eagerly 
for the full tumblers. Some of them are well 
known to fame. That slender figure with a few 
straws of thin hair tied over a head growing 
bald quite too fast, belongs to the President of 
Williams College. He tells us that he has not 
visited Saratoga in twenty years! It is no lon- 
ger the little hamlet he then knew, with a half 
dozen hotels, and an occasional private carriage 
driven by an ambitious millionaire. ‘“ Williams” 
ought to give more recreation to her great men 
—prineeps of College-presidents. That stout, 
burly man, is Dr. Fuller, of Baltimore; he 
gave us a sermon, lengthy, and “ strengthy ” too, 
last Sabbath morning. He shows to better ad- 
vantage in preaching Christ than in cobbling 
lame defences of slavery. Yonder slight man— 
so like Dr. Channing—is the most accomplished 
of Methodists, Dr. Durbin. The one whose 
brow is shaded with a shield of green silk, now 
talking with Dr. Durbin, is the world-known 
“blind preacher.” He will lecture for us to- 
night on Aaron Burr. When will that clear, 
metallic voice of his wear out? Others of the 
sacred brotherhood gather in to the spring- 
house,—Budington, Edwards, Few Smith, Le- 
land, and Linsley. We miss many of the old 
habitués of Saratoga,—Murray, Adams, Chee- 
ver, and the peerless pair of Alexanders, now 
gone home in brotherly companionship to their 
Father’s house in heaven. No where may a 
minister of Christ pass a more profitable week 
than in bracing his bodily man, and loosing his 
tongue for social converse with “all sorts and 
conditions of men” in this cosmopolitan resort. 
There is but one Congress Spring in the world. 
It has been the tonic of many a good sermon. 


By seven o’clock a military band take their 





place on the hill-side, and now the crowd drink 


to music. Every moment the assemblage wears 
a more fashionable air ; civilians begin to come 
up. Among them is that sturdy little iron man, 
Grow, of Pennsylvania. To-morrow the “Little 
Giant” is expected, and then we shall see ‘the 
Douglas in bis hall.” As the campaign advances 
other politicians will make their appearance, each 
the passing lion of the hour. Thus far there is no 
partisan excitement here ; and it would seem as 
if we were to be spared from one of the quad- 
rennial convulsions and demoralizations of past 
presidential years. 

Instead of political caucusing, there is a well 
attended prayer-meeting from ten to eleven in 
the village churches. Yesterday, Mr. Sawtell, 
of Havre, gave us some delightful statements in 
regard to George Muller, and his orphan school 
in England. Ministers of different denomina- 
tions conduct the meetings, and the church is 
crowded. 

We find many improvements in Saratoga since 
our last visit. The ‘“‘ Union” has been enlarged 
by the addition of an immense dining saloon, in 
which the Seventh Regiment might banquet to- 
gether. On the hill, towards the Indian encamp- 
ment, stands a new hotel (the “ Clarendon” ), 
which is architecturally superior to-any in the 
town. At this house—the ‘“ Columbian ”—we 
hive a goodly assemblage of clergymen and col- 
lege professors. There is not a decanter of 
strong drink on the premises, and every evening 
the large drawing-room is crowded at family 
worship. Where we pitch our tent, God has 
His altar. So might it ever be, if Christians 
would make their hotel choices a matter of con- 
science as well as of “cuisine.” A pious land- 
lord ought to give his patrons what Mr. Beecher 
calls ‘“‘ Christian bread ” (not dyspeptic dough) ; 
and in turn, all good men should sustain the 
houses of prayer. 

Yours, on the wing, 


——— 
[For Tux Evanceruist. 


ADVENTURES IN THE NORTHERN WILDERNESS. 
BY J. T. HEADLEY. 


T. L. C. 


[Since the return of the dog-days is driving 
many of our city readers—indeed all who can 
get away—into the country, and some into the 
shade and coolness of the woods, we presume 
both those who are going, and those who are 
compelled to stay, will be interested in reading 
one or two of the spirited sketches of Mr, 
Headley, of Life in the Camp.—Ebs. EvancEuisr. ] 


Forxep Laxg, July 26. 
Dear F.—Yesterday morning we broke up 
camp early to cross to this lake by a new and diffi- 
cult carrying place. It is three miles long, over 
hills, through gullies, across windfalls and marsh- 
es, by a path so blind, that one not acoustomed 
to the woods would be unable to trace it. We 


first rowed up a narrow inlet to Rock Pond, at 
the head of which we hoisted our boats fromthe 
water and commenced our terrible day’s work. 
We were all day surmounting the difficulties 


that opposed us, and a harder day’s work I never 
attempted. Just at sumset we Inemched ann 
boats 6n a beautiful little pond, from the farther 
side of which it was only a quarter of a mile 
over a ridge to this lovely sheet of water. 

As we floated along I saw, in a little cove, a 
buck and doe quietly nipping the lily-pads. 

“ Hadn’t you better knock that fellow over,” 
said John ; ‘‘ they may not have any venison on 
hand at Helms’s.” , 

“Yes, but how are you going to get the car- 
cass over that ridge? We are all completely 
fagged out now.” 

“Tl back him over,” said Jobn, “if you'll 
shoot him.” 

So paddling up to within a proper distance, 
he stopped, when I deliberately raised my rifle 
and fired. To my utter amazement and disgust 
I missed the deer. I could account for it only 
on the ground that my over day’s work had 
rendered my nerves unsteady. 

Shouldering our boats for the last time, we 
trudged wearily over the hill, and just at even- 
ing set sail on this large and charming lake. 
When I was here last, there was not a hand’s 
breadth of clearing on its extensive shore. Now 
there is one log hut, in which lives a man who 
supports himself by acting as guide in Winter, 
and hunter in Summer. We had some eight or 
nine miles to row before reaching it, not half of 
which had been passed when a moonless night 
encompassed us. The forest-covered mountains 
around threw their great black shadows far 
down into the stirless depths of the lake: Now 
we floated under a huge cliff, and now by a 
silent island, on through the darkness to what 
seemed a mysterious goal. 

The guide, who was an old hunter, knew 
every peak and cliff, so that he kept his course, 
and at length we came abreast of the solitary 
little clearing. It was but nine o’clock, yet the 
little log hut was silent and dark in the midst 
of the forest. As we approached the shore we 
fired our rifles by way of salute, which soon 
brought a halloo from the hut. Helms was 
away, but the family were there, and a hunter. 
Although the wife had an infant but a few 
months old, who was soon crying lustily, she 
flew: about like a cheerful good soul- that she 
was, and by ten o’clock had as fine a supper of 
trout.and venison as one ever sat down to. 


Music in the Forest—The French Horn and a strange 
Bugle. 


In the morning I awoke drowsily from the 
effect of the previous day’s work, and for awhile 
listened, like one in a dream, to strains of music. 
The morning was still and calm, and as I finally 
became wide awake, what I took to be a dream 
was a strange reality. Those clear delicious 
tones, now sweeping over the lake and now 
breaking into countless echoes amid the moun- 
tains, could be produced by nothing but a 
French horn. At first the air was a plaintive 
one, that swept in softened gushes over the water. 
The player then struck up a spirit-stirring tune— 
the notes vibrating in this clear forest air with 
astonishing melody and power. 

I dressed myself and went out to discover 
who this strange musician, in the heart of this 
primeval forest, might be. It was the hunter 
who lived with the family. By the morning 
sunlight I could scan him closely. He looked 
to be about thirty-seven or eight ; was tall and 
slightly built, He had an aquiline nose, and a 
wonderfully clear bright eye. His hair, which 





was of a rich chestnut, hung in long and natural 


curls down to his shoulders. He sat leaning 
against the log cabin bareheaded and barefooted, 
with nothing but a shirt and pair of pantaloons 
on, pouring forth strains such as these wild 
woods never heard till he came into them. I 
could not but imagine what the bears, panthers, 
wolves, and deer, must think of those strange 
sounds ringing through their dark retreats. 
There was something about him unlike a com- 
mon hunter, and I determined, if possible, to fa- 
thom the mystery that enveloped him. In the 
course of the conversation I found he had hunted 
in California, caught wild horses in Mexico ; in 
fact, was acquainted with a large part of this 
continent. In pressing my inquiries rather 
closely, I found him perfectly communicative 
about himself, and he spoke of his present life as 
taken voluntarily from the mere love of adven- 
ture and sport. He was a graduate of Williams 
College, and after his studies were finished, got 
married. Soon, however, this love of a wild 
life seized him, and he went West till he reached 
the Pacific. Having returned some four years 
ago, he took up his abode in this solitary hut in 
the heart of the Adirondacks, bringing only his 
rifle and French horn with him. His wife teaches 
school in Boston. As he sat there, barefooted, 
in his flowing curls, with his French horn in 
his hand, he was to me both a study and a cu- 
riosity. He was bright, cheerful, and even gay, 
showing in no way that disappointment in some 
secret sorrow had driven him from the haunts 
of men. 
Hounds Driving a Deer into the Lake. 

After breakfast we went fishing, to get a 
fresh supply of trout. In the afternoon he 
asked me if I would like to hear the hounds 
bring a deer into the lake, for he said they 
should want some venison the next day. I re- 
plied that I should ; so he took us to a point of 
an island where we were to wait, while he shoved 
off for the foot of the mountain. In a few min- 
utes the shore quick cry of the hounds, which 
always indicates that a fresh scent is struck, 
rung along the heart of the mountain, and for 
awhile John and I were all eyes and ears. But 
the fierce cry of the hounds, instead of com- 
ing down towards the lake, rapidly ascended the 
heart of the mountain, and at last dipped over 
the crest and was lost to the ear. It was a 
beautiful balmy afternoon, and a gentle soothing 
breeze, fresh with the scent of green leaves, stole 
over the water with refreshing coolness. Still 
weary from the toil of the day before, I soon be- 
gan to feel drowsy, and, sliding down to the 
bottom of the boat, I laid my head on the bow 
and told John to keep watch forme. He prom- 
ised to do so, and soon I was far away in the 
land of dreams. 

“There goes the deer ! there goes the deer !” 
uttered in quick sharp accents, aroused me like 
an. electric shock, and sure enough the deer had 
swam nearly across the lake just below us. John 
bent to the oars and I to the paddle, and we 
made the light skiff hum, but it was of no use, 


@ deer was so near the shore when John first 
SCOVETCOH RUB; tie ne VUTEC mum 


before we could get near enough to fire. John 
said “he didn’t see how on earth he missed see- 
ing that deer.” I didn’t tell him so, but I sus- 
pected shrewdly that he had for a few moments 
followed my example, and just then the deer 
took to the water. The hounds soon came tear- 
ing down to the lake, and I was struck with the 
sagacity of one. He ran up and down the shore 
a few rods, so as to be sure the deer had not 
turned back, and then looked at the bank oppo- 
site and plunged in, following marvellously near 
the wake the deer had made. We took him 
into the boat and put him again on the track, 
but the deer made for some other body of water, 
and finally baffled the hounds, which did not 
come till next morning. 

In conversing with this strange hunter about 
his sports, he told me that he and Helms, the 
Autumn and Winter previous, killed between 
them three hundred deer, and they confined 
themselves to one particular section of this vast 
wilderness, I asked him if such destructive 
work would not soon make the deer wholly to 
disappear ? ‘“‘ No,” said he, “ the wolves kill ten 
where the hunters do one. If the State wants 
to preserve deer in this region, let it offer a 
bounty on wolves sufficiently large to tempt 
hunters to hunt them.” 

cniceninelbiapeinenanas 
[For Tuk EvANGELIs*.] 
LETTER FROM MICHIGAN. 
Mr. Carrott, Ill., July 21st, 1860. 

Messrs. Editors: The cornerstone of a new 
Presbyterian church was laid at this place, on the 
19th of July. Sermon at the Baptist church by Rev. 
H. L. Stanley of Jonesville, Mich., from Matthew 
v. 13-16. The Presbyterian church will be of 
brick, 40x60. Rev. 0. D. W. White, pastor. These 
few facts are only an illustration of the value of 
the Gospel ministry to the West,and the hopeful- 
ness of building up Presbyterian churches, if we 
can only have themen. Rev. Mr. White came to 
this place in February last. He found a feeble, 
disorganized, Presbyterian Church, but the Lord 
was blessing the Methodist and Baptist Church- 
es with an interesting revival of religion. He 
concluded to remain and see if there was not a 
work for him to do. He assisted in the revival. 
The Presbyterian Society revived, about thirty 
were added to the little church. A liberal sub- 
scription was obtained for Mr. White, and now, 
having no housesof worship, they have determined 
to build a Christian home for themselves. They 
have ninety members upon their record, and bid 
fair to live and grow. This isa beautiful village of 
2,000 inhabitants, the county-seat of Carroll coun- 
ty, 30 miles from Freeport, and 40 miles South 
of Galena. The prairies come to an end, and the 
broken bluffs of the Mississippi appear. The 
country is just rolling enough to appear to advan- 
tage. Lead ore is found in this vicinity—but the 
great staples are wheat and corn. Oceans of each 
stretch off toward the East and South. Temporal- 
ly, it is the garden of the Lord. Let us hope that 
it will become such spiritually. The crops are 
excellent and business men look cheerful. The 
population are from all quarters. Virginia, North 
Carolina, Pennsylvania, New York, and New Eng- 
gland, from Connecticut to Maine, are represented. 
Yet they live in harmony,and combining their vari- 
ous excellences, we shall have a noble and homoge- 
neous people. The blessing of God upon the 
means of grace, will make it one of the happiest 
lands on which the sun ever shone. H, L. 8. 

——_.>—_______ 
True work is hard. Hard! yes; but a par- 
ticle of its diamond hardness is nobler than all 





the soft materials of earth’s low pleasures. 





[For Tae EvanGeusr. 
WHERE THE CHILDREN DIE. 


BY E. Y. ROBBINS. 


ie ra er se fast enough, heaven knows, amongst 
' well-to-do classes, from artificial feed- 

ing, and indulgence in luxuries and fashionable 

habits ; from improper methods of heating houses, 

and from want of sufficient ventilation in nurse- 

ries and bed rooms. But let those who would un- 

derstand the things whereof we have been speak- 

ing, among the poor,—and especially our lady 

friends, such of them as can so far forego their al- 

legiance to the great goddess Fashion, as to spare 

an hour from shopping and dressing, to see how 

their fellow-creatures, the little human brothers 

and sisters of their own darlings, live and how 

they die,—let them leave Broadway, or the fashion- 

able thoroughfares of the cities whereof they may 

be resident, and penetrate into those localities and 
streets where the poor reside; into the most 

crowded and filthy alleys and houses where the 

children, of whom we have been speaking, are 

born and die ;—we were going to insert the word 

live, but that is not much; scarcely worth the 

mentioning. 

Of the soenes which they may witness there, we 

may judge by the following extract from a report 
made to the Legislature of New York in 1856; and 

similar extracts might be given from official re- 
ports on the condition of the poor in certain local- 
ities in Boston and other cities, where such inves 
tigations have been made. This committee speak 
of often finding “eight or ten persons occupying 
one close, unventilated apartment,” where all must 
cook, eat, sleep, and wash. “ It could not 
fail to be a matter of surprise (they say), to anyone 
who should go through end examine them, that the 
occupants did not all die of pestilence. 

Here, in its very worst aspects, are to be seen the 
horrors of such a mode of living. Here are tobe. 
found drunken and diseased men and women, lying 
in the midst of their impurity and filth ; idiotic and 
crippled children, suffering from neglect andill- 
treatment; babes left so destitute of care and 
nourishment as to be fitted only for a jail or an 
hospital in after years, if they should escape the 
blessing of an early grave. Is it surpris- 
ing that in these habitations of poverty, misfor- 
tune and sin, one-half of all the children born should 
die ere they have learned to know their mother’s 
face—pining and fading, like delicate flowers, 
from want of the fresh air and sunlight of heaven? 
and that a large part of those who survive should 
grow up diseased in body, or contaminated in 
morals. 

Our remedy—the remedy of prevention—if suc- 
cessfully applied at all, must be applied in earliest 
infancy, some such remedy as was briefly pointed 
out in the last paper. 

And now what will be our course? On the prac- 
tical answer which we give to this question, hangs 
the fate of tens of thousands of innocent and help- 
less infants now living, and of hundreds of thou- 
sands yet unborn. It isa question upon which, 
above all other questions, depends the physical, 
mental, and moral health of the coming generation. 
In such a government as ours, the masses who con- 
stitute that generation will, in a few years, consti- 
tute the governmentitself; and the safety, strength, 
and permanency of that government, can only be 
secured by securing in these masses sound minds 
and sound morals in sound bodies. In a few years 
the children of these debased classes—and they 
por arty enamine moan ug in numbers, as the 
statistics of our large cities show—in a few years 
these children will have an equal voice with our 
own children in electing our legislators, our gov- 
ernors, and our educational and health offers ; 
and in making the laws under which both must 
live. Are we willing to have it so—willing. to 
have those reared in such circumstances of degra- 
dation to be the future lawmakers and rulers of 
our children. 

Thus to hold us to our duty to our little fellow- 
creatures, now innocent and helpless, God has in- 
dissolubly interwoven the future fate of our own 
children with the fate of the children of these 
masses of our poor and debased city populations, 
whom we are now called upon to rescue from phy- 
sical and moral degradation and misery. Do we 
love our children? Let us avoid entailing upon 
them a heritage of pauperism and crime ; and labor 
instead, to transmit to them a dowry of health, of 
morality, of true civilization, and of all that consti- 
tutes the highest glory of a people. 

a eee 
THREE PER CENT. A MONTH. 

A merchant once came to Mr. James G. King, of 
New York, in great distress, to borrow $100,000 
for a year, saying that he must have it, and that 
his business would justify him in paying any rate 
ofinterest. Mr. King told him that no business 
could stand a premium of three per cent. a-month, 
but finding him hard to convince, took the follow- 
ing ingenious method : 

“Why discount for a short. time?” said Mr. 
King. “Why not make it up for two or three 
years? Iwill discount your note for $100,000, if 
you make it three years.” 

2 Thank you, Mr. King. I will draw it at once. 
It ne kind in you, but don’t you want eollat- 
er ° 

“No sir. Mr. Miller i is accountant 
take off the discount at Stes tae ‘cal e-month = 
$100,000 for three years, and draw a check for the 
balance for Mr. D. Wait a moment, D., give me 
your note for $100,000.” The conversation be- 
came general, both were seated, when Mr. Miller, 
the accountant, handed the following memorandum 
to Mr. King: 


Note Of Mr.D., fOr ........0. cess csccccescecccuceee ee ses? 100,000 
Payable three years after date. 
Discount at three per cent. a-month is thirty-six per cent. 


per year, and for three years one hundred and eight per 


cent., or $108,000 


Balance due to Prime, Ward & King 


“D., have you a blank check with you?” pleas- 
antly asked Mr. King. 

“A check? What for?” 

“ Why, Miller has handed me a statement, and I 
find that if we discount or shave your note for 
three years for $100,000 at three per cent. a-month, 
you will have to pay $8,000.” 

“Why, this is absurd. I give you my note for 
$100,000, and get no cash in return, but have to 
give you $8,000 cash. Bah!” 

“Be cool, D., and listen. Ihave done this pur- 
posely to give you a lesson—to show you where 
your mercantile career will end, if you submit to 
such extortion. Now, if you will pledge me your 
word of honor that you will curtail your business, 
and never pay more than seven per cent. interest 
to on your trade, I will tell you what I will 
do. You want $100,000. Draw your note for 
that sum at ninety days, leave with me $100,000 
of your best notes receivable, and I will give you 
the money, less the ordinary discount of seven per 
cent. 

Mr. D. was grateful. He appreciated the lesson 
taught by Mr. King, and he pg at the mo- 
ment, one of the wealthiest men in the city of New 
York.—N. Y. Leader. 


A youNe minister once, in a sermon addfess- 
ed to a fashionable andience, attaclP{ their 
pride and extravagance as seen in theil§dresses 
ribbons, ruffles, jewels, &c. In the pyening, 
talking with the older minister for whom he had 
preached, “ Father D.,” said he, “why do you 
not preach against the pride and vanity of this 
people, for dressing so eer 2" Ah t 
my son,” said Father D., “ w ou trim- 
ming off the top and branches of the t I am 
endeavoring {o. cut it up by the roots, Rand the 
whole top dies of itself.” 
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and 
Th case will be hard for 
farmers, and though the stock for 
their may be useless, 
Ghee piepety, sad its aavantages 
A its advan 
This was the anes 
compromise of their estates wi 
Company. Meanwhile the mortgages are now 
held mostly by distant purchasers, who should 
‘not be allowed to suffer for any local misman- 
agement of the matter. 

Since the above, we learn that the Supreme 
Court has announced two more opinions on these 
farm . In these cases, beth the ques- 
tion of inability on the part of the Company to 
receive these mort in — or as securi- 
ty for stock subscriptions, and that of fraud in 
the procurement of the mortgages, were raised. 
The Court below decided both points in favor of 
the mortgagers ; but the Court has 
reversed that decision, and directed the entry of 
judgment for the plaintiffs. 

Honor é the pane, for this example of 
stern integrity! We referred lately to Mr. 
Everett’s comparison of the English and Amer- 
ican judiciaries: he might have cited this exam- 
ple with peculiar pertinency. 

We feel deeply for the Wisconsin farmers who 
are involved in these cases, but they should hon- 
or their public tribunals for such impartiality. 
Nor should they fear to meet the consequences : 
for this example will restore, if anything can, the 
credit of their State. Superabundant money 
has been flowing on Wall street, while the West 
has been perishing for lack of it: it could not 
go West, for it could find no security there. 
The impolicy of Western States and cities has 
alone precluded the help they have needed ; they 
have paid dearly for the neglect of their credit : 
such honorable examples as those of Wisconsin 
will tend powerfully to restore confidence, and 
turn again Eastern capital into Western chan- 
nels. But above all, the public credit and pub- 
lic morals are protected by such decisions. It 
is in this light that it concerns us, and we honor 
the young State, and especially its public Press, 
for the course they have taken in this peculiarly 
delicate case. Unprecedented crops are now 
before the Western people ; let them stand to 
their financial integrity, and reap the wealth of 
their soil, assured that honesty is the best poli- 
ey, and that the “better day is coming ”—is in- 
deed at hand. 








The Church Journal protests stoutly against 
the sale and removal of churches up-town. The 
immediate occasion is the announcement that 
the parish of St. Thomas’s church, on the corner 
ef Houston and Broadway—the only Episcopal 
church from Vesey to Tenth street—is about 
to sell out and build a more expensive edifice up- 
town. It is maintained that the contiguous 
population is denser and in greater need of Church 
accommodations than ever before, and that there 
is wealth enough to build another church, with- 
out disposing of or curtailing the present one. 
After paying a left-handed compliment to what 
it evidently considers the poverty-stricken do- 
nothing policy of Trinity Corporation, the Jour- 
nal says : ' 

There is another way, however, in which Trin- 
ity might do something. She holds a mortgage 


on the present St. Thomas’s, for $20,000. It is 
in evidence that these famous mortgages are 










taken by Trinity only in order to prevent the 
sale or alienation of “ consecrated buildings” 









from the service of God andthe Church. But 
the practice of the Corporation has hitherto 
been very accommodating in the case of every 
parish of means and importance. There was 
a mortgage on Christ church in Anthony street, 
which was twice consecrated ; but Trinity con- 
sented to the sale and desecration of that build- 
ing, and transferred the ae to the new 















ghurch in Eighteenth street, which was equally 
aot og When that consecrated building 





yas sold to the Baptists, Trinity again transfer- 
ted her mortgage to the newest church on Thirty- 
arth street, which was equally good security. 
n Zion church was sold to the Romanists, 
inity transferred her m to the new 
on Murray Hill, which is beter security. 
e have therefore no reason to that 
y will any obstacle in the way of the 
of St. Thomas’s, but are justified in taking 
for granted that she will quietly transfer her 
to the new church, wherever it may be. 
ily wish, however, that instead of trans- 
, Trinity would foreclose tt 
the of the district thus to be left vacant. 
Igwould be righteous act, well done : and a 
Wise precedent set for future action, should any 





































case ever occur 
e say nothing conc the desecration of 
ted property involved in the proposed 




























A » if she be a ueen’s 
lady, I don't care if, she be 9 dnt life, “Even 
to practice it, though 
cook, yet she should 


_ ARQ. hundreds of people ; and this is pretty much 
1. daeniy arte what is now done in the Mission chapel support- 
The Methodist; under the head: of “* Western} ed by St. Thomas’s at the corner of Prince and 

| Credit Vindicated,” rejoices over the recent de- Thompson streets. The latter will, we under- 

) cicldn OAthe of in, on | Stand, be given up when the new Mission chapel 

; —" ON Jes _~ gel hy no Aedhaees yee and thus the vast gap 

he question of the validity left by the removal of so great a church as St. 
given by landholders for (now worthless) stock | Thomias’s will be filled by a poor and cheap ac- 
to insare the of railroads. It says : commodation in one of the back streets, amount- 
Wi ‘ yeen 8 chief sufferer since our | 42g im all to only 200 or 300 sittings beyond the 


t capacity of the parish Mission chapel. 
not this a contemptible equivalent for carrying 


away from that part of the city more than a 


rn one ane ste Isita 
air division that the minority who are rich, should 
cml sere sry’ nine-tenths; and that they 
8 set apart for the majority, who are poor, 
less than one-tenth of the ame faletltcnce ? 
Surely no man among them can stand up to ad- 
vocate such a division, without feeling his face 
burn with blushes of shame. Even if Trinity 
should foreclose her mortgage, adding it to the 
sum for the Mission chapel, and thus almost 
doubling it, it would barely be decent. ° 

The Journal does not, however, blame the 
Vestry of St. Thomas’s beyond other Vestries, 
but rather the system upon which it isdome. It 
regards-the result as the legitimate fruit of the 
Pew-System : 

Their constituents are the pew-holders, and 
none others. Of the pew-holders those are the 
most influential who pay the biggest pew-rents ; 
and where they wish the church to go, sooner or 
later 1 goes,—no matter how many of the small- 
er fry, at low rents, may be opposed to it. 
Among the members of a Vestry voting on 
such a question, the spiritual needs of the dis- 
trict to be robbed of its only spiritual reliance, 
have no representative ;--none whatever, except 
in so far as conscience may suggest something 
to the individual Vestrymen. Bat in their of- 
ficial capacity, they represent only the pew-hold- 
ers; and they act accordingly. The system is 
wrong, and no art nor man’s device can make it 
right, with such an abominable disproportion 
staring us in the face as this in St. Thomas’s, 
where the rich take nine parts and give their 
poorer brethren only one. 





The Examiner, under the head of the “‘ Means 
and the End,” thus refers to the recent discourse 
of Rev. H. W. Beecher, before the late Theodore 
Parker’s congregation in Boston. We have not 
read the sermon in question, but if the criticism is 
fair, our Brooklyn celebrity did but “ carry coals 
to Newcastle,” and not very hot, lively ones 
either : 

It is a besetting error, common to most of 
those who stumble at the Gospel, to confound 
the means with the end. Because the purpose 
of religion is to make men better, they conclude 
that religion consists in trying to be good—that 
Morality is religion, Charity is religion, Self- 
Culture is religion. Theodore Parker taught 
that the essence of religion consists in living up 
to our highest ideal of goodness. Christ came 
nearer to a perfect standard than any man that 
lived before him, and in that he was worthy 
of imitation. To be a Christian, in any sense 
that he thought worthy of the name, was merely 
to imitate the manly excellence of Jesus. Many, 
who come nearer to the truth than Mr. Parker 
did, hold precisely the same principle. And yet, 
it seems Mennge that so transparent a fallacy 
should escape their notice. < 

Religion is a means by which a sinner may be 
delivered from sin. The Gospel of Christ offers the 


only means by which this work can be accom- 
But when a man tells a company of 


plished. 
sinners to go to work and make themselves a 
character like Christ’s, he in effect tells them to 


do for themselves what Christ alone can do for 
them. And the matter is not much mended by 
throwing in a reference, in general terms, to 


“ God’s grace.” If every one who believes that 
“ God helps 


would be much enlarged. 


We ware led inte these reflections by reading 
the sermon preached by Mr. Beecher at the Mu- 


sic Hall, in Boston. His theme was Christ cru- 


cified. "We took it up with no intention of crit- 
icizing it, but with thankfulness, rather, that 
the Gospel was preached in a place where man 


had been so long deified. Oolumn after column 


we read, saying, ‘“ This is excellent, but there is 


nothing yet about salvation,” and at last we got 


to the end, still feeling that we had not yet 


found “the beginning of the Gospel.” In the 
first place, there was no hint that anybody in the 


audience needed to be saved. They were ad- 


dressed indiscriminately as “dear Christian 


brethren,” who ought to imitate Christ by trying 


to save others. The only practical lesson drawn 


from the cross was, that self-sacrifice is the high- 


est type of manliness. The exhortation was to 
3 a to themselves” that type ef character. 
e 


ly life is a guil 
of 


means. It does, indeed, refer the 


deems sinners. 





_ ARCHBISHOP HUGHES ON THE KITCHEN. 


rege 
hibition ef 
Y > 
the course of which he is reported to have said: 
“Although 


fined, yet there 
lost sight of. Before another year rolls around 
ropose to : 
ranch of study in 


It is the science of keeping ! 
ee namie with the kitchen. Eve 


ought to understand that 

though she may not have 

may be able to hire her 

understand it herself, for pol mt nae itd 
Ree 


was goi to say, 
corte that all 


of any decency, that will hold more than a 


those who help themselves ” is to be 
reckoned a Christian, the bounds of the Church 


encouragement was, that God’s Holy Spirit 
would help them to live such a life. Nothing was 
said about repentance or forgiveness. There 
was no clear implication that a selfish and world- 
ty life, drawing after it the just 
God. If one were putting to us 
the question, ‘‘ What must I do to be saved ?” 
we should tremble to think of dismissing him 
with no more authentic directions than are con- 
tained in that sermon. It correctly sets forth 
the end to be aimed at, but is silent as to ms 
ng so 

to the help of God’s Spirit, but where is the 
Saviour? Is it only as an example that Christ re- 


Hughes attended recently the ex- 
t. Vincent's (Catholic) Academy of 
Ladies, and made there an address, in 


it is of = +e apo tcege young 

ies. that you should have a good education, 
foal be scosiaplichad, cultivated, graceful, and 
are other things that cannot be 


e with the Sisters for a new 
the Academy. That ae of 
i h call the science of cuisine. 

study is what the French eee eahthekebell 
young 
hter, 


da 
. to be polluted| that the cook will dismiss reat laughter] 

and a ; mld be in then. Well, 

5. votion to Mam-| What predicament she a Ld te 8 

the girls over 13 years 

be enabled to spend a portion of the 

th1 ++ white and clean?’ ‘ Yes,’ she said, ‘I will go.’ 


Che Children ut Pome. 


(Fer far Evancsizer.} 
LITTLE OLIVE'S DREAM. 

Very pale and thin little Olive looked, as she 
lay in bed one pleasant June day. It was one 
of those June days when everything is so beau- 
tiful, that if we try to imagine Heaven, we can 
only think of ay eternal June. Little Olive lay 
looking out upon the green fields and far in the 
distance the blue hills, while every breeze that 
floated in was laden with the sweet scent of 
roses. 
“ How beautiful,” thought Olive, “ everything 

I wonder if there can be anything prettier.” 
Just then she heard her sister’s voice under 
the window, singing as she passed along; and 
listening, she caught the words, 


“ There everlasting Spring abides 
And never-withering flowers.”’ : 


“ Never-withering,” said little Olive, “that 
must be beautiful.” As her sister’s voice died 
away in the distance, little Olive’s eyes closed, 
and whispering to herself, “ Never-withering, 
never-fading,” she fell asleep. 

Never-fading ! One could not help saying it 
as they Woked at Olive’s pale cheeks, and white 
lips, and marked the thin hands folded together. 
Dear little Olive, God keep thee from fading. 
Bat this is not Olive’s dream, only what hap- 
pened before it. 

She dreamed that she was walking through 
the green fields, to the blue hills beyond, and as 
she came near, the hills kept changing, till there 
stood in their place a beautiful city. Its walls 
were of gold, glittering with diamonds, and 
through the open gate, she could see people 
walking, dressed in white robes, with crowns of 
bright flowers. Little Olive clapped her hands 
with delight, at the wonderful sight. “How I 
wish I could go in, but this old dress would look 
80 shabby among those pretty ones,” she said, 
looking down at her dress once white, now soiled 
by her walk through the fields. Just then she 
caught sight of a little stream flowing through 
the meadow. “Oh! I can wash out the spots, 
and then it willdo.” Saying this, she ran quick- 
ly to the little stream, She washed and washed 
away, but the spots seemed only to grow worse. 
She was almost ready to give up, when a dark 
cloud came over the Sun, and she thought, 
“Why ! my dress is not so very dirty after all.” 
Forgetting, poor little Olive, that it was only 
because the Sun was clouded, that her dress 
looked white. “It is really quite white,” she 
said again, ‘‘and when the Sun comes out, it 
will shine as brightly as those beautiful ones in 
the golden city.” Satisfied with her dress, she 
started towards the gate, when catching sight of 
some bright red poppies, she thought, 

“Oh! I can have a wreath now, and a pret- 
tier one too, than those they are wearing.” 

So she twisted a garland of the bright poppy 
flowers, and holding her head very high, and 
looking well satisfied with her appearance, she 
walked up to the gate. How wonderful it 
seemed as she looked in, down the long 
streets, with beautiful gardens, and just such 
children as little Olive playing under the ever- 
green trees, while every now and then sweet mu- 
sic floated on the air, and children’s voices sang 
“ Glory to the Lamb, forever and ever.” 

Little Olive longed to go in, but there stood 
by the gate a bright angel with golden wings. 
As she looked up, his face grew very sorrowful, 
as very softly, very sadly, he said, ‘No! little 
Olive, you can’t come in.” Just then the Sun 
shone out from behind the clouds, and looking 
down, Olive saw her dress all stained and spot- 
ted, and taking the wreath from her head she 
found it withered away. Then the angel said 
again, “ No! little Olive, your dress is not pure 
and white, and your erown is not made of never- 
fading flowers. No! you can’t come in.” 

Little Olive sank down on the green turf by 
the gate and began to cry. 

“ What is the matter with my little Olive ?” 
Olive looked up surprised. She was lying in 
bed looking out on the green fields, and there 
beside her, instead of the angel’s sad face, was 
the bright and smiling one of her mother. 
Olive’s arms were round her mother’s neck in 
a moment, as she told her her dream, and the 
tears started afresh, as she said, “And, O mo 
ther! the beautiful angel, with the saddest face 
I ever saw, said, ‘ No, little Olive, you can’t come 
in.’ ” 

Tears were in the mother’s eyes too, as she 
wiped them away from Olive’s, and in her heart 
she prayed, “‘O! my blessed Jesus, take my 
little Olive in.” 

“ Shall mother finish the dream, Olive?” 

“O yes; that will be beautiful,” she said, 
laying her head back on the pillow, and waiting 
for her mother to begin. 

Taking her hand, her mother said, “After 
little Olive had sat for some time crying by the 
gate of the beautiful city, she thought, ‘I will 
try again to make my dress clean ; perhaps if I 
ty long enough I can do it.’ So, brightening up, 
she started to the little stream, and tried again. 
At last, tired with the vain effort, for the dress 
only seemed more soiled than ever, she sat down 
on the bank, and began to cry. ‘What is the 
matter, little Olive?’ She looked up, and there 
stood by her a stranger, with such a beautiful 
face, and he looked upon her so kindly that she 
could not help loving him. ‘ What is the matter, 
dear little Olive?’ ‘0, sir,’ she said, ‘I want 
to go into the beautiful city, and the angel by the 
gate won’t let me, because my dress is not clean, 
and I’ve washed and washed it, and I can’t make 
it any better.’ ‘ Will you go with me, little 
Olive, and I will show you where you can wash 


is. 


I 


Then he lifted her in his arms, and carried her 

1 t the green fields to a dreary- 
ss Pana men the stones in the path and 
the thorns in the way, seemed to hurt the feet of 
the stranger ; but little Olive was safe, for she 
was carried in his arms. At last they came to 
a great rock, on the top of which there stood a 
stone cross ; and 88 Olive looked nearer, there 
trickled frum the rock drops of blood. ‘ Here, 
little Olive,’ the Swanger said, ‘this will 
'He ‘pointed to the cross on which Olive read : 
‘What are those which are arrayed in white 
? ‘These are they which ‘have washed 
their robes and made them white in the blood of 





the jamb.’ Then Olive waited no longer, and 
when her dress had been washed in the stream 
of blood that flowed from the rock—behold it 
was white and clean. Then the stranger took 
her again in his arms. This time the path 
seemed smooth, and where the ugly thorns had 
been before, were now beautiful flowers. As 
they drew near the gate of the city, little Olive 
said, ‘O'! sir, I can’t go in without a crown,’ 
‘Yes,’ said the stranger, ‘no one enters the 
beautiful city with a crown,—they are all given 
to them at the gate. A erown of glory that 
fadeth not away.’ As they reached the gate, 
the angel that kept it, looked now with happy 
face, and said, ‘ Yes, little Olive, you may come 
in’ and a band of little children came out to 
meet them. The mother could say no more— 
the tears were coming so fast—but little Olive 
said, ‘The crown, mother, what of the crown ?’ 
‘O! yes,’ she said, ‘they gave her a crown of 
never-withering flowers. ‘Dear little Olive,’ 
said her mother, ‘can you tell who the kind 
stranger was that carried you in his arms?’ 
‘ Yes,’ said Olive, ‘it was Jesus’ ‘Yes, we can 
never make ourselves pure in his sight, but he 
can make us if we trust in him. We can never 
do anything to crown ourselves, but Jesus will 
erown all those that love him when they reach 
the beautiful city. Shall we ask him, Olive, to 
make us ready to enter the golden gate?” Lit- 
tle Olive closed her eyes, while her mother prayed 
the blessed Saviour to wash away all her sins in 
his own precious blood. 

Dear little children, this is Olive’s dream—I 
do not think it is all a dream—I know that 
somewhere there stands just such a beautiful city 
as little Olive saw. And let us all pray that to 
none of us the angel at the golden gate of 
heaven may say, ‘“‘ No, little one, you can’t come 
in.” 


valleys of the Ohio and Mississippi rivers, and 
some of them are found to be filled with thousands 
of human skeletons, indicating that they were a 
place of deposit of the dead. They also bear the 
appearance of having been contiguous to some large 
and populous city. 

Many strange and curious antiquities have been 
from time to time exhumed from these mounds, and 
is it not significant, that ina great majority of in- 
stances, there exists a remarkable resemblance be- 
tween these relics found in the nineteenth century, 
and articles which were known to have been used 
among the Romans, Grecians, and Egyptians, before 
the days of Christ ?—Cleveland Paatate. 

—— 


PERILS OF ADVENTUROUS YOUNG LADIES. 


The Philadelphia Press states that two New 
York young ladies, who were, a week or two ago, 
visiting the family of the Superintendent of the 
Forest Improvement Company’s coal mines, in the 
Schuylkill coal region, expressed a desire to go 
down into a coal mine. As the most suitable for 
the purpose, the guides selected an old unworked 
drift or passage, extending: a distance of a mile 
and a half into the mountain, and known as the 
Otto mine. They entered and passed through suc- 
cessfully, examining the coal formations and the 
subterranean passages with much curiosity, until a 
miner who had been stationed at the outlet came 
hastily and informed the guides that the earth over 
the passage-way had commenced tocrumble. This, 
to miners, is an almost certain indication that a fall 
will take place—the dropping pebbles being but 
the forerunner of the crushing rocks and earth. 
The car was immediately put in motion, with the 
hope that the exit might be gained before the 
danger arrived, but their efforts were vain. They 
had gone but a few hundred yards when a rumbling 
like distant thunder was heard—a rush of cold air 
blew over them, and then all was still as the grave! 
It was soon found that a mass had fallen in and 
completely blocked the outlet, which it would re- 
quire several days toremove. After taking a view 
of the slide, and coming to the conclusion that 
their exit in this direction would be at least a work 
of three days, and considering the danger of a 
second slide if this were removed, the party came 
to a serious halt for alittle time. The gloom and’ 
closeness of the place, however, did not utterly 
dash their courage. One of the young ladies 
thought they could kill and eat the mule attached 
to their car, and thus live till friends should dig 
them out. A guide at length bethought him of a 
former air-shaft which once opened at the extreme 
end of the mine to the surface of the mountain, 
and at once proceeded to explore his way to it, and 
directly returned, with encouraging words : 

The air-shaft was less than two feet in diameter, 
and rose to the height of near six hundred feet. 
Tn some places it was perpendicular, and in others 
it was carried up at an angle. The dampness of 
years had covered the timbers with slime, and 
where they had rotted away a soft mud oozed out 
of the earth. But notwithstanding all these diffi- 
culties, added to the danger that a falling rock 
might wedge them in beyond the power of escape, 
and leave them to die the lingering death of being 
buried alive, they determined to attempt the ascent. 

The party consisted of the two ladies, the two 
gentlemen who acted as their escort, the Scotch- 
man, who was their guide, and two miners. The 
ladies prepared themselves by removing all their 
superfluous clothing, and the ascent was commenc- 
ed. The guide with one miner went first, the two 
gentlemen followed, then came the ladies, and last- 
ly the remaining miner. Painfully they toiled up- 
ward, now dragging themselves over decaying 
timbers and projecting rocks, now forcing them- 
selves through spaces where it seemed almost im- 
possible for them to pass, and now drawing each 
other by the hand, from step to step, where the 
ascent was perpendicular. Through all this the 
fortitude of the ladies never for a moment deserted 
them. They were cheerful and hopeful when the 
men who accompanied them were ready to de- 
spond. After two hours of almost superhuman 
exertion, the blue sky appeared above them, and 
the fragrant air filled them with delight. Thank 
God! they were saved. But what an appearance 
did they present! From head to foot they were 
covered with mud and filth. Their clothes were 
in tatters, and their hands were lacerated and 
bleeding. Night had descended, and they were 
three miles from home in the midst of a wilder- 
ness. But the greatest danger was passed, and 
with cheerfulness which almost banished their 
fatigue, they commenced their homeward journey. 

On their return to the house the ladies fainted 
owing to their severe exertions, and from joy in 
being saved from so terrible a ‘death. 

—_———__e 
Glimpses of the Census Returns—It is apparent 
that there has been a considerable decline in the 
population of most of the eastern cities. A few 
barely hold their own, and oftener there are indi- 
tations in this State, of decrease. Providence, R. 
I., has actually experienced a decrease ; the same 
is the case with Syracuse. Even of the State of 
Ohio the Cleveland Democrat says: “It is feared 
that the population, instead of advancing, has 
slightly decreased within the last ten years, by 
emigration and otherwise.” Some of our contem- 
porsties are warning their readers against extrav- 


Se BERN IEE 
HOW A CHIP WAS MADE TO SPEAK. 
The Rev. J. Williams, in his “ Narrative of 
Missionary Enterprise,” gives the following 
anecdote, which the children will do well to 
read and think over. It shows the ignorance 
of the poor heathen, and the privileges which 
the children of this country enjoy, in that they 
are instructed in useful knowledge, so that they 
very soon come to know more about many 
things than the chief leader of a heathen tribe. 


In the erection of this Chapel (at Rarotonga) 

a striking instance occurred of the feelings of 
an untaught people, when observing, for the 

first time, the effects of written communications. 

As I had come to work one morning without 
my square, I took up achip, and with a piece 
of charcoal, wrote upon it a request that Mrs., 
Williams would send me that article. I called 
a chief, who was superintending his portion of 
the work, and said to him—“ Friend, take this, 
go to our house, and give it to Mrs. Williams.” 
He was a singular-looking man, remarkably 
quick in his movements, and had been a great 
warrior ; but in one of the numerous battles he 
had lost an eye, and giving me an inexpressible 
look with the other, he said—“ Take that! she 
will call me a fool, and scold me, if I carry a 
chip to her.” 

Perceiving me to be in earnest, he took it, 
and asked—‘“‘ What must I say ?” 

I replied—‘‘ You have nothing to say: the 
chip will say all I wish.” 

ith a look of astonishment and contempt, 
he held up the piece of wood, and said—‘ How 
can this speak? Has it a mouth ?” 

I desired him to take it immediately, and not 
spend so much time in talking about it. On ar- 
riving at the house, he gave it to Mrs. Williams, 
who read it, threw it away, and went to the 
tool chest, whither the chief, resolved to see the 
result of this mysterious proceeding, followed 
her closely. On receiving the square from her, 
he said— 

“Stay, daughter: how do you know this is 
what Mr. Williams wants ?” 

“Why,” she replied, “did you not give me a 
chip just now ?” 

“Yes,” said the astonished warrior, “but I 

did not hear it say anything.” 

“If you did not, I did,” was the reply ; “for 
it made known to me what he wanted, and all 
you have to do is to take it as fast as possible.” 

With this the chief leaped out of the house, 
and catching up the mysterious piece of wood, 
he ran through the settlement with the chip in 
one hand and the square in the other, holding 
them up as high as his arms would reach, and 
shouting as he went—“ See the wisdom of these 
English people; they can make chips talk ! 
they can make chips talk !” 

n giving me the square, he wished to know 
how it was possible thus to converse with persons 
at a Qistance. I gave him all the information 
m my power ,; but it was a circumstance involved 
in so much mystery, that he actually tied a 
string to the chip, hung it -annd his neck, and 
wore it for some time. During sevesa} follow- 
ing days we frequently saw him surrounava hy 
a crowd who were listening with interest while 
he narrated the wonders the chip had performed. 







their respective lo 
remarks that those ea expr 2 

i oomed to disappointmen : 
bl - Cincinnati do aot hold out a8 goDN, 
prospect as had beep expected, and it is thought 
the aggregate pordlation will not exceed 180,000. 
Baltimore has#“80 shown a smaller increase than 
was anticisted. From most parts of the New 
England States, particularly New Hampshire, a de- 
cline isapparent. On the other hand, the great 
West is making tremendous strides. Illinois will 
show a population of 1,800,000 against 850,000 in 
1850, an increase of nearly one million. All of the 
northwestern States give nearly as good accounts 
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AMERICAN ANTIQUITIES. 


From unanswerable facts and statistics, it is evi- 
dent that the great valleys of the Ohio and Missis- 
sippi were once the abode of a mighty nation, civ- 
ilized and refined—warlike and brave—descendants 
of those mighty nations to whom I have alluded, 
and who settled in this country long before the ap- 
pearance of the Saviour on the earth. 





Men's Furnishing Goods 
. AND, % 
GOLDEN HILL SHIRTS. 
LARGE AND EXTENSIVE STOCK FOR THE FALL TRADE, 


Of the latest and most desirable styles importea 
expressly for the approaching seascn’s wag eeetared 





co. B. Hatch & oo; 
az NO. 403 BROADWAY, <@a Me 
(One door above the corner of Walker st.,) 


NEW YORK, 
give notice to the Merchants in all sections of 
stock of MEN’ GOODS AND Gore 


G ILDEN 
SHIRTS is now ready for exhibition, comprisin 
_ y » comprising a full assortment 


UNDERSHIRTS AND DRAWERS, FALL AND WINTER 
GLOVES, PLAIN AND FANCY SHIR , TIES, SCARFS, 
STOC. USPENDERS, HALF HOSE, LINEN 
COLLARS, ROBES DE CHAMBRE 


TRAVELLING SHAWLS, RAILWAY RUGS,’ CARD. 
JACKETS, MUFFLERS, dc., —— 


including many new and desirable articles in this line not to be 
found in any similar establishment in this country. 


All Shirts made at the GOLDEN HILL SHIRT MANUFACTORY 
bear on the back of the Yoke the following stamp : ¥p - 


SUDEN My 
CERES 


Which is our trade mark for this article, and which carries with 
it our guarantee as to their P. in every particular, 
These Shirts, combining STYLE, DURABILITY, and PERFEC- 
— OF FIT, we warrant equal in every respect to apy made to 
order. 
Parties not intending to visit New York this Fall, may tranemi¢ 
their orders by mail, and can rely upon having them filled as faith; 
fully and promptly as though present to select themselves. 
Aa Retail department on first floor. 


C. B. HATCH & CO., 
No. 408 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
—_—_—_—_—_—————————— 


Insurance. 


NEW YORK 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Nos. 112 and 114 Broadway, -New York. 
ass eal ibe ae inca  o 
664 Bee 2 


MD Tada cintnon exencnaessardenacéiaeant Seveccce 
Amount of claims paid on deaths in 1859 
Amount of policies paid to members, families, and creditors, slace 
organised, 








OVER O3E MILLION DOLLARS! 
Dividends made annually, and being a MBay mutual Company, 


ALL THE PROFTSS go to the assur 


Husbands ean insure their lives for the exelusive benetit of thoi 
wives and children. 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, President. 
PLINY FREEMAN, Actuary. 


CORNELIUS R. BOGERT, M.D. 
GORGE WILKES, M.D. ’ ” } Medical Examiners. 


Excelsior Fire Insurance Company, 
CASH CAPITAL $200,000. 
Office No. 130 Broadway, New York. 








THIS COMPANY Inseres Chureh Property, Buildings of all kindg, 
Household Furniture, Merchandise, Vessels in Port, and other 
Property, against loss by fire. 


DIRECTORS: 

Eugene Plunkett, Waldo Hutebins, b 3 
Jacob Little Howard C, Cady, Felix Astoin, 
A. €. Kingsland, Edward @,  B. Blanco, 
Wm. L. Abbott, William Ferdon, Alex. Muirhead, 
Fred. De Peyster, ¥. J. Hosford, Chas. J. Morlot, 
Alfred Plunkett, Anson Livingston, Gus, Reynaud, Jr., 
John Garcia, Robert W. Mead, Thomas Morrell, 
Daniel Richards, Charles Sagory, Wm. Mott, 
@. W. Burnham, les B. White W. 8. Slater, 
Johannes Gourd John H. Brower,' C. 8. Delavan, 
Wm. A. 8. Van Duser, Henry Quackenboss, John R. Faure, 
Robert Hogan, D. Demaray, Jr., Henry Watson, 

am Anderson, Thomas Stillman, Joseph Giles, 

James Turner. 


EUGENE PLUNKETT, President. 
Henny Quackunsoss, Secretary. 


The Mutual Life Insurance Oo. 


OF NEW YORE. 
FREDERICK 8, WINSTON, President, 


Office, No. 94 Broadway. 
This Company, in addition to its Cash Accumulation, amounting 


$6,500,000, 


also presents in every other feature a guarantee SECURITY and 


of 
—— on affording superior inducements to persons to ingure their 


ves. 
It has already paid over 
$3,000,000 
to the heirs and representatives of the insured, nearly 
$250,000 
of which were profits or dividends. 
The following deseriptions of Policies as issued by this 
the premiums on which are payable yearly, half yearly, or 
terly, at the option of the party assured : 
Ist. Lire Poticres.—These are issued for the whole term of 


payable, together with the declared profits, after the death of 
party assured, to the person entitled to receive the same. 


a6 Lam Pose, wih sane ae to cease at 
ages.—These are also payable, with the profits, at the death of the 
assured, but the entire premiums necessary are paid before reach. 
ing the stipulated age. 
3d. EnpowMENT AssURAxOs PoLicims.—These are iseued to per- | 
sons desirous of making provision for advanced life, or any other 
purpose, and are payable to the assured party on attaining a cer- 
tain age, say 50, 55, 60, or 65, or in case of his death before arriy- 
ing at that age, to his heirs or assigns. 

4th. Expowmment Pouicies voR CHILDREW.—These are payable 
when a child attains the age of 18,21, or 25 years, or upwards, 
either with or without the return of the total premium paid, in 
case the party assured does not attain the specified age. 


THE ASSETS 

of the Company are invested exclusively on Bond and Mortgage 
Real Estate in th® city and State of New York, worth in eaeh 
atleast double the amount loaned, and bearing interest at 
per eent.; the solidity and security of this dispesition of the 
pany’s Funds cannot be overrated. 


NOTIOg. 





; the entire surplus, 
tng nesesary expenses clone, being equitably divided among the 


BOABD OF TRUSTESS. 


3 
JOHN Y. L. PRUYN,  ° PATRICE, 
WILLIAM MOORE, WILLIAM H. POPHAM 
JOSEPH BLUNT, LYCURGUS EDGERTON, 
ROBERT H. M’CURDY 
ISAAC GREEN PEARSON, i. 
WM, J. BUNKER, SAMUEL D. 
WILLIAM BETTS HAMLIN BLAKE, 
1OUN P. YELVERTON, DAVID HO. 
29a WADSWORTH, A. suri, 
} EDWARDS WILLIAM V. i 

ALEX. W. qRADFORD, W. E. DODGE 
ZOHN M. STUART. GEORGE 8. OOF 

FORGE BR. CLark WM. K. STRONG, 
SAMUEL w. Comune? =| WATEANTU Baten 
LUCIUS BOBDISON JouN f. DEVE 


FREDERIOK S. WINSTON, President. 


ISAAC ABBATT, Sceretary. 
SHEPPARD HOMANS, actuary. 


MINTURN POST, M.D., Medical Examiner. 
%,* Parties in’ 


tending to insure are reapec requested 
tain this Compan; os Publications, whish'emed © veton of im er 
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of themselves. I¢ is likely that when the next ap- 
portionment of Congressmen 18 made that Illinois 
will gain nine or ten members, Wisconsin five or 
six, Iowa and Minnesota four or five. The south- 
western States, particularly Texas and Arkansas, 
have also grown greatly within the last decade, 
and will be enabled to increase their representa- 
tion in Congress. The great tide pushes onwards 
towards the Pacific, and ere long we may hear 
that the prosperity of Illinois and Wisconsin is 
culminating, as is now that of the hitherto progres- 
sive State of Ohio. The aggregate population of 
the United States, as shadowed forth by the re 
turns, will not be short of thirty-two millions, an 
ag a of ine millions during the last ten years. 
ook. 


Near Lexington, Kentucky, are the remains of 
an ancient catacomb, formed in a solid rock of 
limestone. This curiosity was discovered in the 
year 1776, by the early settlers of that country. The 
mouth of the cavern was carefully concealed with 
stones, which on being removed, opened into a cave 
of immense magnitude. 

The sides of this spacious apartment were found, 
upon examination, to be cut into niches or compart- 
ments, occupied by figures representing men. By 
further investigation, these figures were discovered 
to be mummies, persons preserved by the art of 
embalming, and exhibited a state of perfection, 
equal to that known at any time among the Egyp- 
tians ; and you will bear in mind that this art was 
practised by that people, three thousand four hun- 
dred and seventy-five years previous to this dis- 
covery in Kentucky. The catacomb was capable of 
holding two thousand subjects. 

Again there is found on the Ohio, near twenty 
miles below Wabash river, another remarkable 
work of antiquity. It is a very large cave, with 
smooth perpendicular walls, and a level floor. The 
walls are covered with hieroglyphic figures cut in 
solid stone, and are well executed. Among them 
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. e Esq., 17 Nassau st. Ist, oon 10. which 
are representations of animals unknown to the prea- acim Havens w Will be at home after Sept Ist, previous 10 
ent generation. This cave is one of the greatest | Wil receive her prompt attention. 
curiosities. on the Ohio, and is comnected with a 





Respectfully informs her friends.and the public School 
will commence on THURSDAY, Sept. 20. A punctual attendance 
of her pupils is respectfully requested. Circulars can be obtained 
at her residence, No. 10 Gramercy Park (East 20th st.). Applica- 
tions for the admission of pupils to her school can be made by let- 


dark dismal cavern, nearly the same.aize, which is 
‘accessible through a chimney-like aperture. 

When we view the ancient mounds, and Tumuli 
of the West, we are lost in wonder, in view of the 








number, magnitude, and obscurity of their origin. 


There are several hundreds of these works in the: bo at note toiniveud to'thom’ tn perkén. 
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Syria—“ They. shall fall every man by the sword 
of his brother ; and the slain of the Lorp shall be 
” The awful carnage, of which accounts 
pes every mail from Syria, is without a 
parallel in the modern history of that land, which 
has been for ages a land of deadly feuds and civil 
strife. No-one but the Omniscient can foresee the 
immediate result ; but up to the latest dates the 
letters of the missionaries breathe a confident ex- 
pectation that the issue ‘will be for good to the 
cause of Christ. They are mostly gathered in 
Beirut; but amid the appalling scenes of blood in 
Sidon, Deir el Kamar, and all the mountain, they 
have escaped unharmed, and hundreds of the 
Maronites, including lately persecuting priests and 
anathematizing bishops, have found a safe refuge 
in their houses. A schoolhouse near Mr. Bird’s 
dwelling in Deir el Kamar was burned by mistake ; 
but the Druze commander who ordered the de- 
struction of the whole Christian part of the town, 
stayed the work at the missionary’s door. Abeih 
and Bhamdun, so far as we have yet learned, have 
not been attacked. Mrs. Benton wrote from the 
latter station, June 8th, describing the terror of the 
inhabitants, and said: 

“We raised the American flag over our house, 
and told all, that in case of an attack upon the vil- 
lage, the women were to come to our house and 
the men stand their ground. We then sent word 
to Sheikh Yusif, the governor of this village, 
and told him of our position, and asked his 
pleasure. He approved of all, and advised the 
people of Bhamdun and Bhuttum to bring their 
valuables to our house, and took his most solemn 
oath that he could and would protect Bhamdun ; 
said that Mr. Benton was his own brother, called 
him Sheikh Benton Abel el Melik—the name of his 
house. It is wonderful how the Lord has given us 
the hearts and confidence of these wild Druzes. 
Several times during the never-to-be-forgotten 
day, the poor, panic-stricken people were about to 
flee and start for Beirut, and but for us they would 
have gone, and they would have been slaughtered 
on the road, as the war was raging the way, 
and the neighboring Druze women would have 
come and plundered and burned our village.” 

It will not be forgotten that Zahleh, the Chris- 
tian’s stronghold, which has met with a fate so 
terrible, has been long in almost constant rebellion 
against the Sultan, and is the place from which 
American missionaries have been twice driven 
away by mob violence at the peril of their life. 
The savage cruelties inflicted by the Christians 

so-called) of Hasbeiya on the native Protestants 
of that place, will also be remembered. Now all 
are overwhelmed in a common destruction. The 
beautiful Protestant church is burned, and the bell 
broken. But two of the Protestants, out of two 
hundred souls in the community, are known to have 
escaped ! 

The native preacher, El.as Yacobe, with'a few of 
the Greek Christians, was saved by the protection 
of a Druze woman of rank. and influence. Mr. 
Eddy writes as follows of one of the church mem- 
bers, Shaheen Barakat : 

As he read in the fierce looks and actions of the 
troops, and in the encompassing armies of the 
Druses, his coming fate, showed a sublime forti- 
tude and Christian faith, once and again calling 

those around him to commit themselves to 
His prayers brought comfort to ged 
souls in their hours of anguish; and when he fe. 
beneath the axes of the Druses, he was then upon 
his knees in prayer. It was:ess;than a month be- 
fore that-time when I had been a guest with my 
whole family inthis old‘man’s house, and had wit- 
nessed his love for God and the thirst for his word, 
I had listened to his prayers, and prayed with him. 
Every one testified that he had been of late grow- 
ing in piety, as it now seems, ripening for heaven. 
He could not read, though an exceedingly intelli- 
gent man, and I can recall now the with 
which he listened to the reading of the Testament. 
Just before we left, Mrs. Eddy read to him the 
oar phn, of 0 the Aso Testament, 
and then he expressed a longing for a pub tr4 
e people 








tion in that “rest which remaineth for 
of God.” I hope to meet in heaven that good old 
man, with several others whose lives were sacri 
ficed to Druse cruelty and Moslem : 

The complicity of the Turkish officials and the 
part enacted by the Turkish soldiers in aiding the 
Druses to slaughter Christians when unresisting, 
will bring swift overthrow to the Ottoman power, if 
the government at Constantinople shall prove indis- 
posed or unable to stop the massacres, and severe- 
ly punish the work of perpetrating 

b OF Dr steme tee tiniom, 


them. If this wild tempest 0: 
is not quelled by prompt and decisive action, the 
“Crescent” will soon set ina sea of blood. The 
last intelligence leads us to hope that the desola- 
tion will not spread much more widely. The mis- 
sionaries in Turkey will not probably be in much 
personal danger. 

If the end of these awful judgments shall be the 
breaking down of ecclesiastical Chri8tian despotism 
and the power of Moslem ferocity, where both have 
stood as mighty barriers. to the progress of the 
religion of the Bible, and the humbling of the peo- 
ple under the hand of Him, the'vials) of )whose 
wrath have been thus poured out upon the enemies 
of his es they. will. furnish another illustration 
ef benevolence working in slebloveieten a5 the 
greatest good coming from the most eadful evils. 

Bulgaria —Mr. Byington writes from Eeki Zaara, 
among the Bulgarians of Roumelia, under date of 
June 7, that the prospects of that new station are 

enec ing. The demand -for the 
re The interest of the people is 
not, however, so much in spiritual things as it is 


later, and Mr. Byington’s two months later than the 
dates of the communications in the Brussels news- 
paper, Le Nord (copied in the New York Observer 


af Peiy39), whith gives wc wippeat of staged 


in bundreds 


and Bosnia. In none of these letters is there an 
allusion to any such facts. 

The American Mission —The Pera and Yeni Kapoo 
churches in Constantinople have been unitedjand 
taken upon themselves the support of their pastor. 
One of the Turkish converts, baptized about 
three years ago, and lately residing at Smyrna, has 
gone back among the Turks. No reason is appa- 
rent for his desertion, which is a great grief to his 
Christian brethren, and is looked upon with sus- 


3} picion by the Turks. 


Mr. Bliss, agent of the American Bible Society, 
has made a visit to Marsovan, where no missionary 
has resided fog four years, but where he meta 
Sabbath audience of 250, of whom 80 were women. 
Six years ago opposition was very violent. Now 
few families are without a copy of some part at 


g | least of the Bible, and all classes respect and honor 


the Protestants. He saw several large reference 
Bibles, which were “badly thumbed.” He also 
found a marked change for the better at Tokat. 
In April last the inhabitants of a village four hours, 
distant from that city, delegated several of their 
number to apply to the bookseller there for a large 
Armenian Bible. When they called at the book- 
store, they were told that the price was forty 
piasters. The men replied, “ We want the Bible 
very much, but have no money. Whatever we 
buy we pay for in wheat.” “ Well,” said the book- 
seller, “ Bring wheat, and we will give you a Bible 
in exchange.” To this they agreed, and in behalf 
of their village, signed a paper pledging to pay in 
time of harvest forty piasters’ worth of wheat. The 
Bible was then given them, and they bore it joy- 
fully to their village, placed it in the church, and the 
priest, who is friendly to the work of the missiona- 
ries, reads from it every Sabbath, to the delight 
and edification of a large company who gather to 
hear him. 

India.— Dr. Butler, of the American Methodist 
mission, reports their work as expanding. Euro- 
pean residents in Rohilcund and Bareilly give lib- 
erally to its support ; one gentleman having given 
$1500 in two years. 


Baptist Missions—The mission of the American 
Baptist Union among the Karens in Burmah has a 
wonderful history. Only thirty years ago the first 
convert was baptized,and now the number of 
Chureh members is over fifteen thousand, and the 
natives under regular Christian instruction amount 
to more than one hundred and sixty-six thousand. 


China.—The missionaries await with solicitude 
the result of the Franco-British war. They are 
much afflicted by the death of Rev. R. Lowrie, son 
of the honored Senior Secretary of the Board of the 
General Assembly. 

Australia.—The religious condition of the Eng- 
lish population in Melbourne, is extremely bad. 
But a very remarkable work of grace has begun 
among the native blacks under the labors of a Mo- 


ravian missionary. 


The Feji Islands.—After showing that the Gos- 


pel has gradually advanced in these important Is- 
lands of the South Seas, until sixty thousand of the 
people have embraced the religion of Christ, and 
eleven thousand are members of the Church, the 
Rev. J. Malvern writes under date of February 17, 
1860, as follows: “ But there are 40,000 still hea- 
then, still cannibals, widow stranglers, infanticides, 


parricides, matricides; who burn the aged alive, 
and commit every other Fijian abomination; ever 
quarreling, fighting, killing, and devouring one an- 
other. Enveloped in Pagan darkness, these souls, 
having no missionary or teacher to proclaim to 
them the Gospel (which would disporso their 
gloom) and direct them to the Saviour, are, day by 
day, with their sin and corruption, passing into 
eternity, and going down to eternal death and woe. 
While we would not forget other portions of the 
mission field, we are constrained to beseech the 
Church of God still to ‘pity poor Fiji,” which has 
shown such great willingness to receive truth.” 
Seine eT eee 

Fulton Street Meeting—We are in receipt from 
time to time of many requests to this meeting, and 
in reply to the inquiry of a correspondent, we 
would state that any note addressed, “ Fulton 
Street Daily Prayer Meeting, New York,” will be 
sure to reach its destination and recewe proper 
attention. When directed to other parties, though 
attended to with pleasure, and as soon as conven- 
ient, they are still liable to some delay. 

The meetings during the past several days, and 
notwithstanding the heat of midsummer, continue 
very full—both rooms are often inconveniently 
crowded. Doubtless the unusual attendance 
throughout the months of June and July, has been 
somewhat influenced by the presence of a very 
large number of visitors, who are attracted to the ci- 
ty by other considerations ; but still the fact that 
so large a number remember the prayer-mecting, 
amid the heats of Summer, and the excitemant of 
sight-seeing, is a very gratifying and encounging 
feature of our city Summer experience. At the 
John Street Meeting, mainly under the con4«<t vf 
our Methodist brethren, there ig,» ;Swar daily 
attendance of about Means - The spirit of 
that and the var*—~. Prayer-meetings “ig 

n€ ‘®ccasional conversions take 1 
very ear ie ace. 
4 prayer-meeting is held at the Sailors” Home 
every Saturday night, whith is crowded with 
worshippers filled with the TeviVacpirit. 

' At one of the recent meetings in Zulton street, 
an attendant related that over a yeab ago, after 
finishing a business interview with a man Who had 
always been taught that there was no bettetman 
than himself, he gave him a tract, at which some. 
thing like profanity was uttered. They parted, 
Months afterwards he met the same person. His 
health was impaired, and he was fast becoming 
. : icians told him he must become 


were offered, telling him what they were. He 
answered : “OQ! these are like those which have 
done me so much good.” “TI am very glad to hear 
it,” I answered ; “how wasit?” “Well, when I grew 
nearly blind and discouraged, I tried to settle all 
my matters of business, and was continually dwell- 
ing upon my afflictions and meditating suicide. J 
and my family occupied a house having a stable in 
the rear. I was a terror to myself. Every human 
being gave mealarm. My little children distressed 
me. A Methodist woman used to visit my family. 
She urged me to seek God—she told me many men 
worse than f had found salvation through the 
atonement of Jesus Christ. Why not I? 

“T laughed her to scorn. What! Could a poor 
ignorant woman ;like her know more about this 
matter than I who attended the great Dr. ——'s 
preaching in a Unitarian church for fourteen years! 
I took the tracts, however. I spent much of my 
time in the stable where I intended to hang myself, 
brooding over these things. 

_ “On one occasion, while so occupied, still medi- 
tating suicide, the idea came to my mind: You are 
ining of your lot. You look upon the stable 

as not good enough for you,even to hangin. Your 
viour was born in a stable. You meditate gui- 
The very day you commit it, you will be in 

hell. It is heaven or hell at. last, and you know it. 
You have heard of heaven, and heaven only... But 
there is a hell, and you had better believe it, I 
abandoned my design. The Holy Spirit strove 





‘with me. I was led—was enabled and persuaded 


entirely so. Being about to separate; more tracts} 


to embrace Jesus Christ. I have since made {ub- 
lic profession of my faith in an Evangelical 
church.” 

This was freely uttered as his story. His eye 
sight became better. The other day I met him, 
and he told me all this, and more. He said: “I 
called a short time since on Dr. ——, my old min- 
ister, and said to him in our conversation, I attend- 
ed on your preaching for fourteen years, and was 
well nigh frozen to death by it. I was bad, and 
your preaching never told me how to become any 
better. I heard one-half the truth. You told me 
what a good being Jesus Christ was—and so he is. 
I haye found that out. You told me what a beau- 
tiful place heaven is—and so it is. I have found 
that out too. But you never told me that there is 
a dreadful hell. I have found that out also; and 
that Jesus Christ will be a terrible Judge to the 
finally impenitent! But I know it allnow. I know 
it all, and you Dr. ——, had better believe it!” 

“This man,” said the speaker, “is a humble, 
earnest Christian. He keeps right in his way. He 
was at this meeting this week. He loves the place 
of prayer. He is not here to-day. Therefore I 
may speak of his conversion.” 


Revival.—The pastor of the Presbyterian church 
at Portsmouth, Ohio, writes thus to the last Herald: 
We received nineteen members to the communion 
of our Church on last Sabbath, 13th inst., two by 
certificate, and seventeen by examination. Of these 
7 were males and 10 females. There were nine 
heads of families, five males and four females. At 
least eight were over 30 years of age,and several 
over 40. All but four had been previously bap- 
tized. Thus we have increasing evidence that 
God honors his covenant, and brings in the chil- 
dren of believing parents, even at the eleventh 
hour. Several of these were men of irreproacha- 
ble moral character, and yet they confessed that 
“their whole lives had been wrong,” and full of sin. 
It was a most solemn sight to see so many adults 
stand up and take the vows of God upon them. 
The number of communicants was very large, fill- 
ing not only the centre block of pews, but all those 
in the corners near the pulpit, and some on the 
sides. Our Union prayer-meeting is still 
well attended, and there are many who are inter- 
ested in the subject of their salvation, some of 
whom are indulging hopes in Christ, and others 
are resisting his Holy Spirit, and unwilling to yield 
their hearts to his contro]. I hope many more will 
come out on the Lord’s side by our next commun- 
ion. 

Revival.— An interesting work of grace has been 
enjoyed of late by the Congregational Church in 
Scotland, Conn. The first decided manifestation of 
the presence of God, was on the day of the State 
fastin April. It was kept as a day of religious fast- 
ing by the Church. Before the day arrived all the 
families in town were visited and urged to lay aside 
their business on that day, and all observe it as a 
day of religious fasting. At the meeting in the 
forenoon, the church generally were present, and 
took part; in the afternoon a congregation larger 
than usually convenes upon the Sabbath, assembled 
to hear the Word of God. In the evening, a large 
number assembled, and the Word was attended 
with power. Three young persons entertained 
hope that they had found the Saviour during the 
sermon. From that time, the work went forward, 
and including some in neighboring towns twenty 
have been hopefully converted. Still the church 
remains in a hopeful state——Religious Herald. 


Revival at Corisco.—The Rev. Mr. Clemens, a 
Missionary of the Presbyterian Board in Corisco, 
Africa, in writing to a returned Missionary now in 
Philadelphia, speaks of a powerful work of grace 
at that station. Hesays :—‘ God has added to our 
church fourteen more members at the last Commu- 
nion season, and we now number forty-eight. We 
have three good and faithfulruling Elders. I wish 
you were here to see what God hath wrought. 
Day after to-morrow we expect to form a Presby- 
tery. There are still a number in the classes who 
will be admitted next communion. The preaching 
is exciting much opposition. The natives are 
afraid that all the people will become Christians, 
and they are beginning to set themselves in oppo- 
sition.” —Presbyterian. 

Reyival.—A deep and growing religious feeling 
has for several weeks been manifesting itself in the 
Warren street Methodist Episcopal church, South 
Brooklyn. Last Sunday, at the close of the ser- 
mon, the usual invitation was extended to all pres- 
ent, who were serious, to present themselves for 
prayer. The altar was soon crowded, and before 
the meeting ended, many arose, professing to have 
found peace and consolation in believing. On the 
Sunday evening previous a similar feeling prevail- 
ed, as well as during the Thursday evening prayer- 
meeting. 

City Tract Society—The monthly meeting was 
held on Sabbath evening last, at the Baptist Tab- 
ernacle, A. R. Wetmore, Esq., presidixg- The 
Society employs constantly tbi-y” missionaries. 
From the monthly report+« 4ppears that the num- 
ber of tracts di ted was 93,260; Bibles sup- 
plied_to me destitute, 57; Testaments given to 
cnildren and others, 57; children gathered into the 
Sabbath school, 248; persons induced to attend 
church, 283; temperance pledges obtained, 29; 
religious meetings held, 248; persons hopefully 
converted, 26; converts united with evangelical 
churches, 19. The chairman, in order to give an 
idea of the large number of persons in this city 
without the direct influence of the churches, said 
that the present census showed the population to 
be at least 800,000, while the churches could not 
accommodate a quarter of this number. 

New Chaplain—Rev. Joseph Stockbridge has 
been detachcd-from_the United States Receiving 
ship Worth Carolina, and Rev. George Dorrance has 
been ordered to fill his place. During the chap- 
laincy of Mr. Stockbridge, the North Carolina has 
been the scene of the most remarkable revival that 

ever occurred on board a ship-of-war. For 
two years, except during brief intervals, a daily 
evening prayer-meeting was held on the orlop 
soy and in that time more than one hundred and 
Phone oo ones made a public profession 
different ships. ic te Mos BP 

Children for the West. A very interesting com 
pany of children left the office of the Children’s Aid 
Society, on Tuesday afternoon of last Week in 
ig of Mr. A. P. Johnson, who will place them 

good homes in the West. 

For some time Past this Society has been sending 
companies of Children every two weeks; and con- 
ree. their expenses have been large and they 
are much in need of funds P 
work in a successful area i Bi cl 

Mrs. J are Bethune.—The venerable Mrs. J oanna 
Bethune, a highly respected Christian lady, d. 
ed this life on last Saturd syringe ba 
ninety-second year of h My aiernane. in, the 
widow of the late Divie. lag gg bai 
ther of the Rev. George W. Bethune B.D” Sin 
“waht ssa Fort George (now Niagara), and of 

otch parentage. In connection with the charit~ 


able. societies of this. ci peciall 
York Orphan Asylum te pec gOS ae ees 





and highly appreciated. If we mi ! 
wt count se Beata 
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Religious, Personal, and Literary. 

— A Sunday School Convention, attended by 
more than 130 delegates from different sections of 
the State, met in San Francisco, Cal., May 29, and 
eontinued in session three days. Reports were 
presented from eighty-five schools, twenty of which 
were in San Francisco, and the meeting is generally 
spoken of as a profitable one. 

— The scattered family of Rev. Dr. Emerson 
(now in his 83d year) gathered at tae old home- 
stead on the 21st inst., some thirty in number. The 
family group included the venerable Doctor and his 
wife; ten children, eight of whom are married ; 
with the wives or husbands of the latter, and se- 
veral grand-children, Two of the sons and one 
son-in-law are clergymen. 

— Father Wiget, who made so much trouble 
with the Eliot school in Boston last year, has been 
dismissed from the pastorate of St. Mary’s Church, 
and will become president of the Loyola Jesuit 
College at Baltimore. Bishop Fitzpatrick would 
have removed him long ago, being wholly ‘op- 
posed to his course, but Father Wiget is a Jesuit, 
and the Bishop had no direct control over him. 

— A short time since Alexander Dumas an- 
nounced that he would publish a life of Garibaldi. 
A Boston publisher at once contracted with Dumas 
for advance sheets of the work, paying him $500 
for them. A portion was recently receive@Pwhen 
it was discovered that Dumas had simply translated 
the work published some time since by Messrs. 
Barnes & Burr of New York City. The Boston 
— will not be able to recover his $500 from 

mas. 

_.In the first number of his contributions to the 
Ledger, Mr. Everett offered to receive and transmit 
to the Treasurer of the Ladies’ Assoeiation any 
sums, however small, which the readers of his 
contributions might send to him. It now appears 
that in the course of the year in which his papers 
were making their appearance, the sums which 
were thus transmitted to him, amounted to about 
four thousand dollars, which made his acceptance 
of Mr. Bonner’s offer, by itself, productive of not 
less than fourteen thousand dollars towards the 
purchase of Mount Vernon. 

— InConcord, N. H., there is much trouble in 
the Universalist denomination. The pastor, Rev. J. 
H. Moore, gave so much offence by neglecting to 
administer the communion, by admitting Parker 
Pillsbury into his pulpit, by advertising from his 
desk Minstrel Concerts and Dancing Assemblies, 
and participating in the latter, that a considerable 
number of the Society withdrew, and set up pub- 
lic worship for themselves, claiming tobe the First 
Universalist Church. An attempt has been made 
to discipline him, but while the charges are admit- 
ted, discipline has been refused by the church au- 
thorities. 

— Itis stated that a legacy of $100,000, made 
many years ago to the General Episcopal Theolog- 
ical Seminary of this city, has been through an 
indiscreet change in the mode of investment, al- 
most totally lost. A fine contrast to this man- 
agement is presented by the Board of Corporation of 
the Dutch Church, which has had the management 
of hundreds of thousands of dollars for nearly half 
a century, and in all that time has never lost a sin- 
gle dollar in any investment made at their own 
suggestion.—Inielligencer. 

— The present year has been remarkable for 
severe hurricanes. The destruction of property, 
and the sacrifice of life, has been fearful. No part 
of the country seems to be secure from the terrible 
visitations. In the West, however, the destruc- 


tion has been greatest. The broad expanse of 
prairie gives an open field forthe meeting of op- 


posing atmospheric currents, and for the destruc- 
tive march of their concentrated forces. There is 
often but a step between us and death. 

— The reports at the late meeting of the Cana- 
dian Congregational Union held at Montreal, 
showed eighty-five churches and 7,000 members. 
About forty ministers and thirty delegates were in 
attendance. In foreign mission operations the 
Congregationalists of Canada generally contribute 
to the American Board. An annual collection is 
taken in the churches in behalf of the Theological 
Seminary at Toronto, which now has fourteen stu- 
dents, and is in a flourishing condition. 

The present membership of the sixy reporting 
churches, is 1,161 males and 1,793 females; total 
2,954, or on the average, a fraction less than 50 
each. The additions have been, by letter, 78; by 
profession, 211; in all, 289. The removals have 
been, by death, 24; by letter, 121; by excision, 
54; total, 199. The net increase is thus only 90. 

— The Rev. G. Duffield, Jr., writing from the 
farming districts of Pennsylvania, says of the har- 
dy tillers of the soil: “ Harvesters generally have 
appetites that are not easily satisfied. Breakfast 
at 5 o’clock,then the ‘10 o’clock piece ;’ dinner ; 
the +4 0’clock piece;’ supper. They certainly do 
not ‘muzzle the ox when he treadeth out the corn,’ 
Would that they knew their Owner as well! Alas, 
alas! too many of them, it is to be feared, are like 
their own hogs eating acorns, never looking up to 
see the tree from which they have fallen. But 
with the rapid coming in of the English language 
anew era is dawning on this part of the State; 
and we hope one day to see as handsome churches 
as they now have houses and barns.” 


Correction.— Messrs, Editors : In the Evanaeuist of 
week before last, you published a letter which you 
say was sent by myself and Mr. Curtis of Philadel- 
phia, to the Japanese Embassy, cautioning them 
against the Christian religion, and assuring them 
that the great majority of intelligent and scientific 
men in. this country have no confidence in the 
truth of that religion. 

__Now the fact is, that I had no hand in writing 
or sending that letter, and never saw it until I saw 
it in print. With Mr. Curtis I have no personal 
acquaintance, but understand him to be a professed 
infidel. I sincerely profess Christianity, and, of 
course, could not have endorsed the sentiments of 
Mr. Curtis’s letter had he desired me to do go. 

J. L, Haren. 

Educational Agency.— We notice that Rev. George 
G. Saxe: has recently established an agency in the 
Bible House, for the purpose of furnishing teach- 
ers with situations; families, schools, and colleges 
with teachers and professors; and parents with 
information respecting educational institutions. 
In connection with this business Mr. Saxe is also 
prepared to negotiate the purchase and sale of 
schools, and to fill all orders for such articles as 
are required in schools and colleges. The testi- 
monials of Mr. Saxe are of the highest character, 
and we trust that abundant success may attend his 
efforts,. A reliable agency of the kind is greatly, 
needed in this city. 

The Slave Trade of New York—A correspondent 
of the Evening Post sends to that journal a detail- 
ed list of 85 Slavers fitted out 4t this port from 
February 1859, to July 1860, H* adds: “ Added 
td’ the eighty-five yore, some half 


above sla 
have gone throtgh the gonad, and names of which 
could not be obtained: 


‘This is about as correct a 
liet.as-can begot.<P and derived from. the New 
York,city paper#and the English journals. Some 
twenty vessels have been detained under suspicion 

a 





a) Pike many others have cleared from European 
and Bouth American ports,” 


Collegiate Young Ladies Institute, Monroe, Mich.— 
The Commencement took place on the 28th ult., at 
which time seven young ladies received their di- 
plomas as having passed through their Collegiate 
course. An address before the Literary Society 
was delivered the evening before by Prof. Kellogg, 
and’ on Commencement day, Rev, Wm. Hogarth, 
D.D., of Detroit, delivered an eloquent and valuable 
address before the Alumni, in which he spread 
out before a crowded audience many important 
facts relating to the student’s life both in term- 
time and vacation. 

- A valuable addition to the corps of teachers has 
been made by the acceptance of Prof. A. M. Kel- 
logg, late of Albany State Normal School, of his 
appointment as Professor of Natural Science. All 
the exercises were creditable to the young ladies, 
and no less so to the untiring efforts of the instruc- 
tors, in training and cultivating, not only intellec- 
tually, but socially and morally, those who are un- 
der their care, and thus doing much to elevate the 
standard of female education in the West. Prof. 
Boyd is erecting a new building—during the vaca- 
tion—for Philosophical and Mathematical rooms. 
The next term opens the 20th of September. 


Yale College.—The Corporation of Yale College 
have elected Prof. Elias Loomis, of the New York 
University, to the Chair of Natural Philosophy and 
Astronomy, made vacant by the death of Prof. 
Olmstead. The examination for admission thus 
far indicates a Freshman class of nearly 200. The 
degree of Bachelor of Arts was conferred (at the 
late Commencement) on 108 members of the grad- 
uating class, the degree of Master of Arts upon 46, 
that of Civil Engineer upon 1, and that of Bachelor 
of Laws upon 8. The degree of LL.D. was con- 
ferred upon President Felton, of Harvard Univer- 
sity. A noble building for the. Yale College Scien- 
tific School is on the point of completion at New 
Haven, at a cost of $50,000—the entire property 
being a gift from Joseph E. Sheffield, Esq. 

A Supposed John Brown Plot in Texas.—Large in- 
cendiary fires have reeently occurred in Texas, and 
it is stated that investigation has shown them to 
be part of the proceedings of an abolition plot. 
The plan was to lay the whole country waste by 


the country in a state of helplessness, and then on 
election day, in August, to make a general insur- 
rection, aided by emissaries from the North, and 
parties friendly to the cause in Texas. Their sphere 
of operations was districted and sub-districted, each 
of which was under the supervision of a white 
man, who was to control the negroes as subordi- 
nates. Several white men and negroes concerned 
in the plot have been arrested at Dallas. The fol- 
lowing fires are reported to have occurred on the 
same day that Dallas was destroyed, all of which 
are attributed to the same cause : mercantile house 
in Black Jack Grove, loss’ $30,000 ; three business 
houses at Denton, loss $100,000; a large store- 
house at Pilot Point, loss 10,000; a large store- 
house at Ladonia, loss $25,000; eight stores at 
Belknap. The town of Milford, Ellis county, was 
totally destroyed. Several other smaller fires had 
also broken out. Great excitement existed through- 
out Northern Texas. 

The Prince of Wales’ stay at St. Johns was ap- 
parently very pleasant to all concerned. On Tuesday 
addresses were presented, and the Prince made a sensi- 
ble reply, saying— 

‘‘T sincerely thank you for the addresses presented 
to me, and for the hearty welcome received from all 
on my landing on the shores of this the earliest colo- 
nial possession of the British Crown. I trust you will 
not think me regardless of your zealous loyalty, if I 
acknowledge these addresses collectively. It will afford 
me the greatest satisfaction to report to the Queen the 
devotion to her Crown and person unmistakably evin- 
ced by the reception of her son,and eloquently expressed 
in the addresses from various bodies in this town and 
Harbor Grace. 

‘*T am charged by the Queen toconvey to you the as- 
surance of the deep concern she has ever felt in this 
interesting portion of her dominions. I shall carry 
back a lively recollection of this day’s proceedings, 
and of*your kindness to myself personally; but above 
all, of those hearty demonstrations of patriotism which 
prove your deep respect and attachment to the great 
and free country of which we all glory to be called the 
sons.”’ 

The Herald's correspondent says ‘‘ The Prince pleases 
the populace immensely by his handsome countenance, 
and mild, gentlemanly bearing. He stands about five 
feet six inches in height, is slender in form, having a 
narrow head, intelligent face, large handsome eyes, 
small mouth, large nose, retreating chin, complexion 
rather dark, boyish appearance, and generally resem- 
bling his mother about the time of her coronation. 
He has rather large hands and. feet, is very graceful in 
his movements, unostentatious and affable. He talks 
a good deal, and in rather a loud and somewhat harsh 
tone of voice. His ordinary costume is that of a 
colonel in the British army.”’ 

The Prince has arrived in Halifax. Great prepara- 
tions were made, and the Governor proclaimed two 
holidays. 

Rev. Mr. Chiniquy, of St. Anne, Illinois is now 
en route for Europe, under a pressing invitation from 
the Directors of the ‘‘ Scottish Reformation Society,” 
to be present in Edinburgh at a series of meetings 
eommamorative of the three hundredth year of the 
Scottish Reformation. Father C. also proposes to visit 
Switzerland and to ‘shake hands”’ with the Hugue- 
nots of France. During his absence, Mr. Chiniquy’s 
pulpit will be supplied by Theodore Monod, son of Dr. 
Frederick Monod, of Paris. 


The Meteor.—Scientific observers variously com- 
pute the height of the late Meteor above the earth 
at from 50 to 80 miles. Its speed, relative to the 
earth, is computed to have been from 5 to 11 miles 
per second. Its course was in the same direction as 
that of the earth, which, so to speak, it overtook 
and passed. This would make its absolute velocity 
in space somewhere between 99,000 and 180,000 
miles an hour. It was distant about 100 miles 
from Boston (says the observer at Cambridge), 
when bearing South of us. Its altitude was about 
20 miles above the sea to the South of New Bedford. 
Its velocity was 20 or thirty miles a second, It 
was 70 or eighty miles from the Baltimore steamer 
whose masts “ it just grazed,” and yet further from 


fire, destroying all arms, ammunition, &c., to get | ed 


Rev. Samuel Jessup, of Orange county N. Y., has ac- 
cepted a call from the Presb: pone Church of 
Dansville, Livingston county. e field is an in- 
viting one. 

Rev. E. S. Wright, pastor of the Presbyterian 
Church in Fredonia,Chautauqua county has received 
the degree of Doctor of Divinity from the Univer- 
sity at Rochester. 

Rev. J. B. Shaw, Buskirk’s Bridge, Classis of 
Saratoga, has accepted a unanimous call from the 
Presbyterian Church of Stephentown, to become 
their pastor. 


Rev. A. T. Chester, D.D., a8 we learn from the 
Buffalo Courier, has consented to assume the du- 
ties of Principal of the Buffalo Female Academy, 
in ep of Prof. West, resigned. We do not 
doubt the usefulness and large success of Dr. Ches- 
ter in this undertaking. Those more immediately 
interested in the Institution have just cause fo: 
congratulation. We trust these new duties wi 
not wholly withdraw him from the pulpit—a re- 
sult which would be generally regretted. A later 
Courier has this item: “ We understand that Rev. 
Dr. Chester received, by the last Pony Express, @ 
unanimous call to the pastorate of the First Pres- 
byterian Church, Oakland, Cal., with a salary of 
$2,500." This, Dr. Chester’s recent engagement 
with our Female Academy, compels him to decline. 
Oakland is the Brooklyn of San Francisco, and the 
country residence of many of the San Francisco 
merchants. ; 
Ordination at St. Stephen, N. B.—An Ecclesias- 
tical Council met at Milltown, St. Stephen, on Tues- 
day the 17th of July, to ordain Mr. Charles G. Mc- 
Cully as pastor of the Congregational Church. Rev. 
Mr. Keeler was chosen Moderator, Rev. 8. D. Hos- 
mer, Scribe. The examination of the candidate as 
to his religious experience and doctrinal views 
gave entire satisfaction, his statements being made 
with readiness and clearness. In the afternoon the 
church was filled with an attentive audience while 
the ordination exercises took place in the following 
order: Introductory Exercises, Rev. Mr. McMon- 
agle, of East Machia ; Sermon, an eloquent and 
forcible discourse, by Prof. Shepard ; text, Acts ix: 
15, and the theme “ The features in Paul’s charac- 
ter that makes a model for preachers.” The Or- 
daining Prayer was offered by Rev. Mr. Keeler, and 
the Charge to the Pastor given by’Rev. J. G. Merill, 
of Princeton ; the Right Hand of Fellowship by 
Rey. 8. D. Hosmer. Bro. Burgess of the Baptist 
Church made the concluding prayer, and the Ben- 
ediction by the Pastor closed these interesting 
services. May the ministry of our young brother 
among the people of his charge be eminently bless- 
; S. D. H. 
Presbyterian (O. S.).—Rev. Mr. Phraner, of the 
Presbyterian church, in Sing Sing, has, unsolicited 
on his part, received from his people an increase 
to his salary of $250 per annum, as a slight token 
of their appreciation of his devotion to their in- 
terests and efforts to advance his Master’s cause. 
—tThe Rev. N. McConaughey was, on the 12th 
of June, ordained and installed pastor of the Pres- 
byterian church at Millville) New Jersey —— 
The Rev. Dr. Nevin has resigned the pastoral 
charge of the Alexander Presbyterian church, 
Philadelphia. —— The Presbyterian says: “The 
Rev. Mr. Chiniquy has been appointed a mis- 
sionary under the Board, that he might be enabled 
to devote his time and talents to the extension of his 
labors without being oppressed by the pecuniary 
anxieties which have hitherto so heavily weighed 
on his mind; and measures have been initiated 
to provide suitable coworkers, who, possessed of 
the requisite qualifications, may prove eminently 
serviceable in promoting this second reformation.” 
——We clip the following referring to the Coving- 
ton and Madisonville churches from our Presbyte- 
terian contemporary, the New Orleans Witness : 
“These two feeble and needy churches, have one 
feature, I may say, in common, which I would 
earnestly commend to the attention of every 
church in our beloved Zion. I refer to their elder 
ship. Not that the eldership is peculiar in our own 
church—far from it! But such elders—such work- 
ing elders! Not that our elders do not work,— 
many of them do; and many of them do not, near 
as much as they ought. But dese elders work.” 
The editor of the Witness explains thus: “ The 
above was written by our bachelor friend ——. 
The elders alluded to are unmarried ladies.”—— 
Rev. Cortland Van Rensselaer, an honored and be- 
loved minister of the Presbyterian Church, died at 
his residence, in Burlington, N. J., on the morning 
of the 25th ult. He was pastor of the Presbyte- 
rian church in Burlington ; editor of the Presbyte- 
rian Magazine (a monthly now for sale), and until a 
short time before his death, Secretary of the Board 
of Education of the Old School Church. The de- 
ceased belonged to the family of Van Rensselaer, of 
Albany, and inherited a large fortune, which he was 
ever ready to use in good works. His remains have 
been removed to the latter place for interment.— 
The Westminster church, Cleveland, have not only 
declined to dismiss their pastor, Rev. F. T. Brown, 
on account of “ inadequate support,” but according 
to the Presbyter, have raised his salary to $2,000, 
and given him $1,500 as a supplement to his past 
salary.——Rev. Robert 8. Finley died at Talladega, 
Ala., on the 2d ult. He was a native of New Jer- 
sey, and a graduate of Princeton College. His 
father was Rev. Robert Finley, D.D., of Basking 
Ridge, N. J.,and afterwards President of Franklin 
College, Georgia. On his mother’s side, he was 
the grandson of Rev. James Caldwell, of revolu- 
tionary memory. He hence came honestly by his 
love of country and his ardent zeal in behalf of 
the colored population; and specially his ardor in 
the colonization cause. Mr. Finley was, for a little 
while, a lawyer, and practised at the bar in Cincin- 
nati. In Louisiana, and other States, he served the 
Colonization Society. In St. Louis he was an 
editor. In Metuchin, N.J.,he was pastor and prin- 
cipal of an academy. In Talladega he had charge 
of a Female Collegiate Institute. And in all pla- 
ces and employments he preached the Gospel. 


Dutch Reformed.—The lecture room of the Re- 
formed Dutch Church at Bellville, N.J., was broken 
into on the night of the 16th, by some cowardly 
trieves, and robbed of all the carpets. 


Congregational.—Rev. George B. Little, late pas- 
tor of the First peer id ational Church, West New- 
ton, Mass., died on iday the 20th July. He was 
a native of Castine, Me., graduate of Bowdoin Col- 
lege in 1844, and of Andover in 1849. He was set- 
tled as pastor of the First Church, Bangor, immedi- 
ately on leaving Andover, succeeding Rev. Dr. Pom- 
roy. About two years since, he left Bangor, sole- 
ly on account of his health, and was settled in 
West Newton. He was a fine scholar, especially 
in the modern languages, and was sought while at 
Bangor, by two New England Colleges to fill a pro- 
fessorship in that department. He loved, however, 
better to preach the Gospel.—Mr. Norman 

ver, of the present graduating class in the Andover 
Theological Seminary, has received and accepted 
@ unanimous call from the Congregational Church 
and Society in Rutland, Vt., to settle as colleague 
pastor with Rev. Silas Aiken, D.D.—The new 
Congregational Church at West Haven, Ct., in place 
of one burnt a year ago, was dedicated on the 12th. 
——The recent centennial celebration of Dr. Bond’s 
Church at Norwich, Ct, was an occasion of much 
interest. The historical address by Dr. = 
instructive and entertaining, and the lay: be 
devoted to social festivities ——Mr. N.T- andl 





the observer who “ dodged it ” in Waltham, Mass. 
It is a remarkable circumstance that the thousands 
of observers, from Ogdensburg to Washington, and 
from Detroit to a point on the ocean 250 miles 
East vf New York, all supposed the meteor to be 
a local affair, quite near them. 
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Rev. Mr. Gano and the Presbytery of Troy—We 
have received a note from Mr. Gano, requesting 
the public to suspend judgment respecting the re- 
eent action of the Presbytery of Troy, on his min- 
isterial character, and stating that he has appealed 


final vote of deposition declares the accused to be 
“ partially insane or sadly wanting in moral integ- 
rity,” without determining which of the two, and 
because it (impliedly if not positively) declares 
insanity to be sufficient reason for deposition from 
the Christian ministry. | 

Mr. L. B, Tousley.—The Canandaigua Repository, 
says that Mr. Tousley has so far recovered that he 
rode out with his physician, Dr. Carr, last Monday, 
23d ult. He-has been confined to his house for 
about two years, in consequence of an accident. 
Mr. Tousley is able to attend to the correspond- 
ence of his Sabbath sehool egeney. 

FOREIGN SUMMARY. 

European advices are up to the 19th of July. 

Italy.—There is still a halt in the Garibaldi move- 
ment. With some difficulty he has succeeded in 
forming a new government for Sicily, or rather 
for that portion of it which he has revolutionized. 
The stronghold of Messina and all the eastern side 
of the island remain in the power of the Neapoli- 
tan government. It isa necessity of his position 
that he shall take Messina and occupy the whole 
Island. This will require no small amount of hard 
fighting, and he would probably have aimed direct- 
ly at Naples first if he had seen any decided indi- 
cations that the Neapolitans would effectually sup- 
porthim. But the fact seems to be that they are 
inclined to.try the faithless Bourbons yet once 
more, and are willing to see how muchcan be made 
out of the concessions and the new constitution 
offered by Bomba. Garibaldi must therefore de- 
vote himself to the reduction of Messina, and if 
he does that up with eclat it may create so much 
enthusiasm for his cause that he will be able to 
lead a revolution in Naples itself. The question 
of annexation to Piedmont must of course await 
the entire independence of Sicily. 

Gen. Garibaldi is reported to have declared that 
when the Neapolitans had given him such proofs 
of confidence as the Sicilians by remaining in in- 
surrection during six weeks, he would occupy him- 
self about them, but until that day he must aban- 
don them to their own resources. Combats are al- 
ready.reported to have taken] place near Messina, 
between the Neapolitans, under Col. Bosco, and the 
advanced guard of the Sicilian army. The British 
Admiral Mundy had quitted Palmero for Naples, 
and there were scarcely any but Sardinian vessels 
in the road. Garibaldi had expelled Farini and 
two others from Sicily for conspiring against order. 
Farini is said to have had full power from Sardin- 
ia to assume the title of Royal Commissioner as 
soon as annexation was declared. 

At last advices Naples was unquiet, and several 
disturbances had taken place. The Times quotes 
a letter from Rome which states that a serious 
disturbance had taken place amongst the Irish 
Brigade, in consequence of a discussion as to who 
were the best Catholics. When an armed force 
was sent to restore order, some of them threw the 
furniture out of the windows. One Irishman has 
been sentenced to death by court-martial, but the 
Pope would not allow the sentence to be execu- 
ted. 

The Pope, in Consistory held on the 9th, pro- 
nounced an allocution energetically protesting 
against the Piedmontese Government, on account 
of the arrest and condemnation of the Bishops of 
Pisa, ‘Gnoll, Faucea,and Piacenza; approving the 
conduct of these Bishops, and designating the an- 
nexation of the Duchies and Legations to Pied- 
mont as a usurpation. 

Syria.—-The massacres of Christians in Syria are 

said to reach 7,500 to 8,000 persons, while 151 vil- 
lages have been destroyed. Sickening details are 
given of the barbarity inflicted on all ages and sex- 
es, the Christian inhabitants of Deir-el-Kamar, a 
town previously subjugated by the Druses—had all 
been put to the sword. On the 9th of July, the 
city of Damascus was attacked by the Druses, and 
500 Christians are said to haveperished. The Con- 
sulates, with the exception of the English, were 
burnt down. In short the whole place seems to 
have been at the merey of the maranding army. 
This frightful event must remove the scruples of 
the most cautious politician. Instant action must 
take place to save the world from crimes which 
will be a reproach to it for ages. No one can tell 
what another week may bring forth. The next 
mail from Beyrout may inform us that Aleppo has 
shared the fate of Damascus, that at Jerusalem 
Christians, of every nation and church, including 
a number of Protestant Englishmen, have been 
put to the sword. Both England and France had: 
agreed that, in consideration of the mission of Fuad 
Pacha to Byria, they would abstain from direct in- 
terference. In the event, however, of the Porte 
being unable to put a stop to the massacres, the 
French and English Admirals had received orders 
to effect a disembarkation at Beyrout. Fuad Pacha 
left for Syria with full powers, and had under his 
orders 16,000 men. Russia, also, has expressed a 
desire to act in concert with the Western Pow- 
ers. The Russian Cabinet reiterates its opinion 
‘eat the events now transpiring in Syria hold in 
SUSPe™~ the peace of the world, and that the 
very existety.. of Turkey is at stake. The Em- 
peror Napoleon Tex. Paceived a letter from the 
Sultan, asseverating that... wil) uge all the pow- 
er at his command to restore Ox... 5, Syria. All 
the accounts agree in saying that” . massa- 
cres are contemplated, and will occur, if nov... 
vented with a strong hand. ; 

In Great Britian the weather had been favora- 

hive a tuepeaypeeanpetans 
_ The Pacific Side—San Francisco dates are to the 
I1th. No mining news from Carson Valley. Great 
numbers of emigrants were arriving there from 
Salt Lake. Later advices are received from Brit- 
ish Columbia, but they present no feature of spe- 


cial interest. The Puget’s Sound Indi 
Coast Tatinhd shed as 4 Indians and the 





The Great Eastern proceeded on her excursion to 
Cape May late on Monday afternoon last. Her pas- 
sage down the bay attracted as much notice as her 
arrival. She had between eleven and twelve hun- 
dred people on board, (though ample accommoda- 
tion for as many more), nearly all of whom had paid 
ten dollars each for their ticket. Dodworth’s band 
with 70 pieces, furnishes the music. The follow- 
ing table shows the number of persons who have 
visited the great ship since her arrival : 

First five days.......... 
Second wee 


seer eee 


Total ..... " 


| The difference between the dollar days and the 
reduced price of admission is very notable. The 
Eastern is expected to return here to-day, after 
which she willrun to Old Point Comfort, Annapolis 
Roads, and Baltimore,—the citizens of the latter 
place promised 10,000 tons of coals on condition 
that she would pay them a visit. She will return 
to this port on the 6th August, but what will be 
done with her until she takes her departure for 
Europe on the 16th, is not fully decided. It is 
thought she may take an Eastern trip to Boston and 
Portland, and possibly bereopened here for exhibi- 
tion a short time. In reference to the pecuniary 
result thus far, the New York Zimes says, “She 
has been loosed from her Southampton moorings 
just forty-four days. Her expenses average $1,150 
per diem, reaching in the forty-four days the 
respectable amount of $50,600, and the highest pos- 
sible sum received from her visitors at this port 
cannot exceed $65,000, which would leave a net 
profit of $14,400 for the time spent here.” This is 
not very remarkable, and she will soon eat it up at 
the rate of a ton of coal to a mile, which is about 
her consumption. The Journal of Commerce sug- 
gests that.she should go to Europe and return in 
September with a load of the American tourists 
who flocked to Europe in such numbers during the 
Spring and early Summer. It will be almost impos- 
sible, as most of them purpose to return about the 
same time, for them to be accommodated by the 


ordinary steamers. 
ter are already all let for the Fall passages. 


News Items—The Vanderbilt sailed on Saturday 
last with 223 passengers and $1,076,300 in specie, 
for Europe. Among her passengers were a party 
of nine young men of New-York, Brooklyn, and 
Charleston, who go to Rome to complete their 
studies as priests. These young Lyons are in 
the charge of Mr. McMurril, a olic priest—— 
The Prince of Wales was born Nov. 9, 1841.—— 
Miss Harriett A. Dada and Mrs. Chamberlain have 
left the Choctaw mission and returned home.—— 
The New York Dispatch says: “Two of the Jap- 
anese embassadors are members of the Masonic 
order, and that Masonry exists in the Japanese 
empire to a considerable extent.”——The Tribune 

ives a list of more than fifty murders that have 
Gain committed in this city during the last three 
years, where the murderers have not been detect- 
ed.—Some land was sold lately in the city of 
London at the rate of $900,000 an acre.—The 
Mountaineer, published at Great Salt Lake City, 
comments on the census-taker of that region, and 
thinks he is meddlesome and insolent when he un- 
dertakes to ascertain how many wives there are in 
each family——The wool clip of Ohio, this season, 
is estimated at nine millions of pounds. It has 
brought to the State about four millions of dollars. 
ome of our politicians who happen to be of- 

fice holders, are just now a little obscure as to their 
political preferences. A village paper in the West- 
ern part of this State says: “ We feel authorized 
to state that our worthy Postmaster has not author- 
ized no one to state nothing to nobody about nary 
candidate for the Presidency. That’s where he 
stands.” A Newark paper styles the confession 
of Harden “a very unsatisfactory production,” and 
complains that “the confession contains none of 
those disgusting revelations which were anticipa- 
ted, and is a mere record of Harden’s external life. 
——tThe library of Congress contains upwards of 
65,000 volumes, exclusive of pamphlets and doc- 
uments.—There has been already, this year, an 
excess of $5,091,346 of exports over imports in 
specie.— It is estimated that the German popula- 
tion of this country amounts to 7,500,000.—The 
Detroit papers say that the clip of wool in Michi- 

n this year, will be greater than that of last year 
by a quarter of a million of pounds.——In the 
town of Ogden, near Rochester, several cows have 
been strangled by black snakes cravatting their 
necks, and causing congestion of the brain! One 
snake of six feet in length, and one of twelve feet 
{?), tare reported killed near by———At Lynch- 

urgh, Va-, a grapevine from Palestine, has so 
flourished in the open air, as to bear this year clus- 
ters now measuring three feet long and one foot 
in diameter. Such astonished Caleb !——The New 
York Evening Post, in a series of articles, is re- 
commending the introduction of mili drill in 
our public schools.—tThe Missouri election is the 
first, on the first Monday in August. There are 
four candidates for Governor, representing the four 
Presidential parties Twenty-two U. 8. Sena- 
tors are to be replaced at the coming elections, of 
whom fourteen are Democrats, seven Republicans, 
and one American.——Mass-meetingsare fairly be- 
, and so vigorous are stumping and campaign- 
ing, that our readers cannot possibly require much 
allusion from us.——The census is expected to 
show that Illinois has come up from being the 9th, 
to the4th State in the Union, the order being, New 
York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Ilinois——A strictly 
Abolitionist Convention, to name Presidential can- 
didates, is called at Syracuse.—— What was the 
use of the eclipse ?” asked a young lady. “Oh, it 
ye the sun time for reflection,” replied a wag —— 
General Houston has been added to the list of 
Presidential candidates, by a popular nomination 
at Schenectady, N. Y./and Stockton of New Jersey, 
named for Vice President——Hoffman, the default- 
ing clerk of the Pacific Mail Steamship Company, 
has been held to bail in $22,000 on a charge of 
forgery——A large amount of counterfeit Hay- 
tien paper money has been sold in various parts of 
the U. 5. mostly to persons trading with Hayti. 
——The ceremony of breaking ground for the 
Great Pacific Railroad took place at Kansas City, 
on the 25th.Daniel Drew, Esq., of this city, has 
promised $10,000 to the Troy University, on cendi- 
tion that $100,000 is raised——Later advices from 
Utah state that the work on the Temple, which 
was stopped ai the time of the expected collision 
between the Mormons and the army, has been re- 
commenced._——During the past week, Harrison 
Sherman, of Waterford, Wyatt, of Warren, N. 
H., and Martha Allen, of Boston, have been murder- 
ed.— A stabb‘ng affray between two Philadel- 
phians also oc: irred ‘n this city———Ninety-three 
boys escaped f.cm the House of Refuge, at Roches- 
ter,on the 25th. They have nearly all been re- 
captured. Nearly three huudred of them were 
out in the yard at play when one of the doors was 
forced open with a chisel.—_—The health of New 
cans and Havana was good at last accounts. 
——tn- Wednesda night last in St. Louis, between 
twenty and wirty houses of ill-fame were entirely 
cleared out, andv.0 furniture was burned in the 
streets, The police were entirely taken by sur- 
prise, and the formidable numbers of the rioters 
prevented any effective demonstration for the pre- 
vention of the work of demolition until it had pro- 
ceeded for upwards of an hour. Some disposition 
was shown to treat with indignity the women thus 
driven into the streets, but it was checked. The 
‘destruction of préperty in furniture and clashing | 


was very ‘The four leading Western ci 
are now 


nearly about the same size: Cincinnati, 

165,000 ; "Pittsburg, 130,000 ; St. Louis, 145,000 ; 
‘Chi 120,000.——A murderous but unsuccess- 
t was made. on Saturday night to throw 
rk express train for Boston from the 

‘near Framingham, Mass., by placing sleepers 

the rails ——Gen. Filibuster Walker is on 

y to Nicaragua through Honduras, at the 

of some 300 men. His intention is to cross 

the Pacific coast and then take ship and land in 

agua before his coming has been announced. 

ann id in the titerest of Walker that this 
expedition is , that he has already prepar- 
Rion ia which all hoatile intentions are 


Pi: 


Indeed the berths of the lat- Be 


— The more sensible of our Episcopal breth- 
tren offer poor encouragement to proselytes. Thus 
the Southern Churchman says: “ We have in a few 
instances gained by the accessions of ministers of 
other Churches to our ranks, but not often—so sel- 
dom, indeed, that we care but little about seeing 
any of them come over to us.” 


Deaths. 


In Irvington, N. Y.,on the 12th inst. Marrna 
Wusow Srewarr, daughter of Rev. Charles Samuel 
Stewart, U.S. Navy. The latter it will be recol- 
lected is now absent as Chaplain of the Niagara, 
on her voyage to Japan with the Embassy. 

In Brainard, Rensselaer county, July 27, Lavixta 
Kina, wife of Frederick H. Hastings, and daughter 
of N. G. King, Esq., of Sutton, Massachusetts. 

To Catskill, July 14th, Mary H., eldest eyo 
of the late Judge Watson, in the 28th year of her 
age. “So he giveth his beloved sleep.” 


In Trenton, New Jersey, on the morning of the 
25th of July, after a lingering illness, Hanrrer M., 
wife of Andrew Dutcher, Esq., aged 35 years. 


ee eeeenpeiees ane. ns: occereees oer ai Ria -eeeisianiened 
Notices. 








AUBURN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY.—The Fall term will open 
on Wednesday, the 5th September. Students are requested to be 
promptly on the ground. Those desiring to be taken under the 
care of the Education Society are reminded to bring the required 
testimonials in regard to scholarship, moral and religious charac- 
ter, pecuniary necessity, &c. The general introductory Lecture 
by one of the Professors will be delivered soon after the opening 
of the term. Liberal assistance will be extended to all students 


‘hose circumstances require it. 
” ~ € SAMUEL M. HOPKINS, Clerk. 








TEMPERANCE SERMON.—The Rev. Mr. Seelye, of Albany, will 
preach before the New York State Tem) Society on Wednes- 
day evening next, in the Baptist Church at Saratoga Springs. 





THE PRESBYTERY OF ROCKAWAY will meet at Mendham on 
Tuesday, Aug. 14, at 11 A. M,, for the purpose of ordaining and in- | 
stalling Rey. David Magie, Jr. Rey. Dr. Magie, of Elizabeth, is 
expected to preach the sermon. 

B.C. MEGIE, Stated Clerk. 


Dover, July 27, 1860. 





THE FOURTEENTH STREET PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, corner 
of Second avenue (Dr. A. D. Smith’s), will be kept open for Sab- 


bath service, at 10 A. M. and 4 P. M., during the month of August. 





TWENTY-THIRD STREET PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, be 
tween Seventh and Eighth avenues, will be open every Sabbath in 
August for worship, at 1034 and 4 o’clock. The pulpit will be 
supplied by the Rey. J. B. Condit, D.D., of Auburn Theological 
Seminary. 





NEW YORK STATE TEMPERANCE SOCIETY.—The annual meet- 
ing of the Society will be held at the Baptist church, Saratoga 
ednesday and Thursday, the 8th and 9th days of August 
next, commencing on Wednesday, the 8th, at 10 o’clock A. M. 
The Honorary Life Directors, Life Members, Annual Members, and 
Presidents of city and county Temperance Societies,are urged to 
attend. All Temperance associations are invited to send delegates 
to this meeting. The friends of Prohibition generally are invited 
to participate in the discussions of the meeting. An Annual Ser- 
mon will be preached on the evening of the first day. The names 
of Speakers will be announced in due time. 
OSEPH S. SMITH, President. 
JOHN FOOTE, Chairman Executive Com. 

H. N. Merriman, Recording Secretary. 

Kingston, June 25, 1860. 


r 


Business Notices. 























Sam Patch Outdone. 

Sam Patch leaped many times down into the foaming surges of 
Niagara, and finally down the great declivity of the Genesee, from 
which he never rose again. But James Pyie’s Dreremo SALERATUS, 
however deeply buried in the dough of bread, biscuit, and cake, 
is sure to come up again, quickly, ‘as large as life,” and general- 
ly much larger and more active and lively than ever. The reason 
why? It is Saleratus in absolute perfection. Depot, 345 Washing- 
ton street, New York. 





Davis’ Pain Killer.— ‘There is nothing in the shape of 
medicine selling like it in Canada. It is superseding and giving 
better satisfaction than any other article now in the Canada mar- 
ket”? E. HEATHFIELD, London, C. W. 





Oxygenated Bitters.—The cures effected by this remedy 
are truly astonishing. The confirmed Dyspeptic regains his pris- 
tine vigor, the Asthmatic ‘breathes freer,’ Indigestion disap- 
pears. These bitters produce these wonders. Let all who suffer 
try them. So!d everywhere. 





WHEEEBELER & WILSON’S 
SEWING MACHINES. 


We cannot imagine anything more perfect.—Beangelist. 


Office 505 Broadway, New York. 
&@ Send for a Circular. 


MRS. WINSLOW, 

An experiencod nurse and female physician, has a Soothing Syrup 
for children teething, which greatly facilitates the process of 
teething, by softening the gums, reducing all inflammation, will 
allay all pain, and is sure to regulate the bowels. Depend upon it, 
mothers, it will give rest to yourselves, and relief and health to 
your infants. Perfectly safe in all cases. See advertisement in 
another column. 








Het Weather—Prepare for It! 
ICE PITCHERS! ICH PITOHERS!! 


A new and beautifulstyle, Also, a general assortment of elegant 
Plated Goods for sale. 


RETAILED AL WHOLESALE PRICES. 
WM. 8. MURRAY, 
No. 22 John street (near Nassau), New York. 














Advertisements. : 








EAUTIFUL FOR SITUATION —A place containing 8 
acres—4 acres a full grown orchard, 2 acres a warm Southern 
hillside vineyard, also Garden and ordinary fruits. Said place is 
situate on the East side of Seneca Lake, six miles North of Ovid, 
N. Y., and is offered for sale at a bargain. On the premises is a 
gone storehouse, now doing a remunerative commission business 
grain ; also an ordinary dwelling house and barn. It is a good 
point fora small country store and lumber yard. The place is 
now paying a larger interest than the price asked for it would re- 
turn at seven per cent., and its fine prospective vineyard is not 
ze productive, Address D. P. DEY, Watkins, Schuyler county, 
. ¥.,or J. H. DEY (Evangelist Office), at 5 sman st., N. Y. 





A Graduate, 


Who has purened the full course of study, with much credit, in 

one of the best schools in this city, desires a situation to teach. 

Would prefer some position in the middle, Western, or Northern 

— of the State ; feels herself competent to fill any situation as 
‘eacher in which Providence may place her. 


Please address MISS B., Conesville, N. Y. 


OUR SLAVE STATES. 





NOW READY: 


A Journey in the Back Country, 


BY FREDERICK LAW OLMSTEAD, 


Author of “A Journey in the Sea-board Slave States,’ “tA Journey 
in Bexas,”? “‘ Walks and Talks of an American Farmer 
in England,’’ etc. ; 


402 pp. 12mo. Cloth. Price, $1 25. 


This volume completes the series of “Our Slave States,” in 
which the object of the author has been to describe what was 
most interesting, amusing, and instructive to him during a jour- 
ney of fourteen months through these States, undertaken for the 
purpose of studying the characteristics of the country and people, 
A keen and impartial observer, and a very gracoful and attractive 
writer, he is acknowledged to have presented in the previous-vol- 
umes of this series the most intelligent and interesting account of 
the region they represent which has yet been given to the public. 
The present volume, embracing the interior Slave States, com- 
pletes the account. 


THE SERIES NOW INCLUDES, 


A JOURNEY IN THE SEA-BOARD SLAVE S!ATES. 
724 pp. Price $1 25. 


A JOURNEY THROUGH TEXAS, 516 pp. Price $1 25. 


A JOURNEY IN THE BACK COUNTRY. 402 pp. Price 
$1 25. 


PUBLISHED BY 


MASON BROTHERS, 


Sand 7 Mercer strect, N. Y¥. 


THE BOBBIN BOY; 
OR, 
How Nat Got His Learning. 


AN EXAMPLE FOR YOUTH. 


M. Thayer, author of “Tales from the Bible,” 
Poor Girl and True Woman,’’ &o., &c. 





By Rev. Wijiam 


- | sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of one-ha 


/G0URBON COUNTY FAIR. Paris, Ky. 


NEW TEXT BOOKS, 


PUBLISHED BY 


D. APPLETON w& Co., 
Nos. 4438 and 445 Broadway, N. Y. 


— 


A NATURAL PHILOSOPHY : Embracing 
the most recent Discoveries in the various branches of Physics, 
and exhibiting the application of Scientifio Principles in every- 


day life. 
By G. P. Quackewsos, A.M., 


Author of “‘ First Lessons in Composition,” Advanced ‘Course of 
Composition and Rhetoric,’’ ‘Illustrated School History of the 


United States,” etc. 

12mo. 450 pages. $1. 
This work, which is illustrated with 335 fine engravings, is 
equally adapted to use with or without apparatus. 


PLATO’S APOLOGY AND CRITO ; with 
Notes, by W. 8. Truer, Graves Professor of Greek in Amherst 
College. 12mo. 180 pages. 75 cents. 


FRENCH SYNTAX. A Course of Exercises 
in all parts of French Syntax, methodically arranged after Porte- 
vin’s ‘‘ Syntaxe Francaise ;*? to which are added Ten Appen- 
dices : Designed for the use of Academies, Colleges, and Private 
Learners. By Frederick T. Winkelmann, A.M., and Ph.D, , Prof. 
of Latin, French, and German, in the Packer Collegiate Institute. 
12mo. 366 pages. $125. 


COURSE OF ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY. 


Arranged with special reference to convenience of recitation. 
By aa oe L Scmupr, D.D., of Columbia College. 12mo. 


AN ELEMENTARY GRAMMAR OF 
Seaton ind Sn ty Say ate 


SPANISH GRAMMAR. A new, practical, 


and easy method of learning the Spanish Language ; after the 
eric eget Dota, of Fulssahy and Prefer a the 

» erican ion, revised lc 
12mo. 149 pages. 75 cents ; Key, 15 cents. pet ras 


A GREEK GRAMMAR, for Schools and 


couanee. By James Hapuzy, Professor in Yale College. 12mo. 


VIRGIU’S AN " . 
Notes. By Henry 8. eee bheben in he P lanatory 


Ti 
sity of Michigan. 12mo, illustrated. 598 pages. $125. neu 


WEBSTER’S ELEMENTARY SPELLING- 


BOOK. A new Edition on Fine Paper. 20 cents. 


CORNELL’S CARDS FI 
AND PRACTICE OF MAP Rami eps 


tions for their use. Price per set, 50 cents. A De 
cular will be sent on application. ° ee 


A single copy of any of the above me hath af operon, will be 
of retail prices. 


FUNDAMENTAL IDEAS OF MECHAN. 
ICS, and Experimental Data. By A. Morin. Revised, Trans- 
lated, and reduced to English Units of Measures, by Joseph Ben- 
nett, Civil Engineer. 1 vol. 8vo. 447 pages. $3. 


A SERIES OF OUTLINE MAPS. By the 
author of ‘‘ Cornell’s Series of School Geegraphies.’’ 


The Series is composed of 15 Sheets, each of which is substan- 
stantially mounted on Cloth, and the set is neatly put up in a port- 
folio, and accompanied with a Complete Key for the Teacher’s use. 
Price per set, $10. 


Descriptive Circulars sent upon application. 


(In Press and Nearly Ready.) 
A PRIMARY HISTORY OF THE UNIT- 


ED STATES. Made easy and interesting for Beginners. By G. 
P. QuACKENBOS, A.M. 


Child’s quarto, 200 pp., and numerous illustrations. 
A FIRST. GREEK BOOK AND INTRO- 
DUCTORY READER. By Prof. A. Harkness, Ph.D., of Brown 


University, author of ‘‘Arnold’s First Latin Book,’’ ‘‘ Second 
Latin Book,’’ etc. 


BRYANT AND STRATTON’S COMMER- 
CIAL LAW. Edited by Amos Dray. 

FRENCH PARABLES—condensed. 
InstructoRS and othere applying for it, will receive gratis and 
‘prepaid, D. Arrieron & Co.’s Compiere Descriprive CaTaLocue of 
School, Academic, and Collegiate Text Books. 


D. APPLETON & CO., New York. 


D. Appleton & Co. have for sale a complete assortment of Rrrcg- 
e’s PHILosorHicaL APpaRatcs. [Illustrated Catalogues sent by 
mail at 25 cents each. 





Mae eonts Wanted 
TO OBTAIN SUBSCRIBERS FOR 


LOSSING’S 
Pictorial Field-Book of the Revolution. 


In Two Volumes Royal Octavo, containing upward of 
1500 Pages and 1100 Beautiful Lilustrations. 


This work will be SOLD EXCLUSIVELY BY AGENTS, to each 
of whom a special District will be given. Rare inducements offer- 
ed. Applicants should name the Counties they would prefer. For 
full particulars address GEO. W. ELLIOTT, care HARPER & 
BROTHERS, New York. 


Selection of Text Books. 


In the multiplied number of Text Books now published, the 
question ‘‘ WHICH ARE THE BEST,” will be answered by con- 
sulting A. 8. BARNES & BURR’S 

Descriptive Catalogue 

of the ‘‘ NATIONAL SERIES OF STANDARD SCHOOL 
BOOKS”? (furnished gratis). Published by 

A. SS. BARNES & BURR, 


51 and 53 John street, New York, 





New Text Books Recently Published : 
BOYD’S ENGLISH COMPOSITION AND RHETORIC. 80c. 
DAVIES’ NEW ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA. ‘5c. 

DAVIES’ UNIVERSITY ALGEBRA. $1 25. 

BROOKS’ CSAR’S COMMENTARIES (illustrated). $1 25. 
PECK’S GANOT’S POPULAR PHYSICS, $1. 

WOODS’ FIRST. PART OF CLASS BOOK OF BOTANY. Tic. 
EMMONS’ MANUAL OF GEOLOGY. $1 25. 
CHADBOURNE’S LECTURES ON NATURAL HISTORY. 75c. 
CARL’S FIRST BOOK OF NATURAL HISTORY. 40c. 
SMITH AND MARTIN’S BOOKKEEPING. 75c. 


ENGLISH WATCHES. 


The Celebrated London Watches. 
I. & M. LEAVITT and MORRIS TOBIAS, 
CHRONOMETER MAKERS TO THE ROYAL NAVY. 

For Sale by 


J.H. BRADBURY, 
19 Maiden Lane, 


SOLE IMPORTER. 


BEST WATCHES IN THE WORLD. 

| MOST DURABLE AND ACCURATE TIME KEEPERS. 

Each watch is accompanied with a Certificate countersigned by 
J. H. Bradbary. A large assortment of English GOLD and SIL- 
VER WATCHES of every description always on hand. 








THOMPSON'S 
e TRANSPARENT and FANCY SOAPS. 
D. TAYLOR & CO., 
Corner of Greenwich and Reade sts., N.Y. 


ARTIFICIAL LEGS, 

(PALMER’S PaTExT,) the best, most useful, and the least distin- 
guishable from the natural leg ; GUARANTEED. Sendfor Pamphlets. 
ARTIFICIAL ARMS, HANDS, and FINGERS, for mutilations and 
congenital aeformities. Also, ARTIFICIAL , for limbs short- 
93 ay hip Gueete, ent other =. oes unique, and admira- 

le device, substituting a matural acting an pear t a 
apparatus, for cork shoes, crutches, wee Appliances rd Bin feet, 
varicose veins ; all made to order and applied by Dr. E. D. 
HUDSON, Clinton Hall, Astor Place, late of Palmer & Co., New 
York. 


Ladd, Webster & Co. 
SEWING MACHINE 


Alas taken the First Premium at the following 
Fairs: 
PENNSYLVANIA STATR FAIR. Philadelphia. 


—_—_—— 


NEW YORK STAJS FAIR. Albany. 








KENTUCKY pfATE FAIR. Louisville. 


——_———_ 


MARYLAND STATE FAIR. Baltimore. 


‘ALJAGHENY COUNTY FAIR. Pittsburgh. 





LUZERNE COUNTY FAIR. Wilkesbarre, Ps. 
pi TURAL FAIR. Norfolk, Va. 


C0,, 


LADD; WEBSTER & 
.MNo. 600 Broadway, 


French’s Conical Washing Machine. 


Evidence in Favor. 
CouzeuTs Insrrore, Cornwall, Orange Co., N. 


A 
Jul S 

H. L, Sroant—Dear Friend: The Conical a E: 
recommended to me has been received, and thoroughly tested on 
our school washing, which is, like all boys’ clothing, liable to be 
much seiled. It works to a charm, and saves much »80ap, and 
strength, and does not seem to wear the clothes as much as by 
the hand method of Washing. I wish you tosend me three more 
of the Machines for friends, who have become acquainted with the 
excellence of this admirable Washer. . 
Very sincerely your friend 

ALFRED C. ROE, Principal, 


No. 78 Mapisoy-Av., July 10, 1860. 
To Messrs. P. & R. Frencn : I have had one of French’s Conical 
Washing Machines in use in my house for several weeks. One 
woman with it will easily dispose of as much work in one day as 
two have been in the habit of doing in three days. It washes per- 
fectly, and is an invaluable acquisition as a labor saver, and econ- 


omizer of time. Mrs. J. Xr. SIMS. 
Orrice American Warcu Co., No, 182 Broadway, 
July 15, 1860 } 
Messrs. P. & R. Frencs—Gentlemen : I have witnessed the ope- 
ration of several of your Conical Washers, and have one in use in 
my house on Staten Island. The ladies of my family consider it 
one of the most efficient and easily worked devices for the purpose 
that could be imagined, in all which I fully concur. 
Very respectfully , DAN’L F. APPLETON. 


— 


OFFiCE OF THE MANUFACTORY OF SPALDING’S PREPARED GLUE, 

No. 48 Gedar-st., New York, July 18, 1860. 

Messrs. P. & R. FreNcH—Gentlemen : We made a careful trial of 

the working capacities of your Conical Washing Machine at my 
house on Monday last, and it performed a large washing in an un- 
usually short time, with less labor and much less soap and fuel 
than was required by our previous method of washing by handi- 
craft. I think it only needs = be ae be appreciated asa 
standard family worker. ours, very ly 

r ”” HENRY C. SPALDING. 


Mr. Kisco, Westchester Co., N. Y., July 6, 1860. 
P. & R. FreNcu, Esqs.—Gentlemen : Your circulars and printed 
direction, sent me by express a few days since, were duly re- 
ceived, and will be distributed among the members of the Farmers’ 
Club. The Machine left in our hands has been tested in two or 
three families, and gives entire satisfaction. ter others have 
tried it, I hope to be able to send you an order several. 
The following is a copy of the resolution passed at the meeting 
of the Club on Friday last, viz : 
** Resolved, That, so far as our experience with and observation 
of Washing Machines has gone, we consider French’s of decidedly 
Superior merit. . The test given it at this meeting has been a most 
thorough one, and from the ease, quickness, and thoroughness of 
its work, we have no hesitation in recommending it to the public,’ 
Vory respettfully, yours, &c., 

J. WOOD, Secretary of Farmers’ Club of Bedford. 


Machines can be seen in operation at the Laundry of 
FRENCH’S HOTEL 


and the Depot, 419 Broadway, corner of Canal-street. 
Zi PRICE, ONLY TEN DOLLARS. 

__N. B.—The undersigned proprietors are now prepared to organ- 

rend a ~ aa i of these Machines in ‘alt parts of the cm 

orders to . 

pati ofthe n pp ey any extent. Agents wanted in all 
nd for a circular. P. & R. FRENCH. 
Address box No. 2,898 Postoffice, New York City. 


AMALGAM BELLS. 


Churches, Schools, Factories, Farms, and others wan! 

nished with our Superior Bell, fitted with all hangings ves Tio 
for any purpose, and warranted 12 months at 12% cents per 
pound, being only one-third as much ag other metal. Send for 
circular. Sizes from 60 to 5,000 pounds. 


M. C. CHADWICK & CO., No. 17 Spruce street. 








West Troy Bell Foundry. 
[ESTABLISHED 1826.] 


THE SUBSCRIBERS manufacture and have con- 
stantly on hand an assortment of their superior 
Church, Academy, Factory, Steamboat, Plantation 
and other Bells, mounted with Meneely’s Patent 
Rotating Yoke,’’ Tolling Hammer, Clapper Springs, 
&c., making complete hangings, ready for ringing. 
All belis warranted. For further information apply to 
A. MENEELY’S SONS, 


West Troy, Albany county, New York. 





George L. Cannon, 

No. 54 EAST THIRTEENTH STREET, between Broadway and 
* University Place, New York, 

MANUFACTURER AND DEALER IN 


Furnaces, Ranges, 
And all Apparatus necessary for 
WARMING AND VENTILATING BUILDINGS, &. 


Leeds’ Patent Hot Water Furnace.—Cannon’s Scroll Furnace.— 
The Constitution, Hayes’, Republic, National, and Charter Oak 


| J. R, Stafford’s Olive Tar. 


Wen OuivE TAR 18 INHALED, its healing balsamic 
odors are brought in direct contact with the lining mem- 
branes of the 

Throat, Bronchial Tubes, and all the Air-Cells of the 

Lungs, 
Relieving at once any pain or oppression, and healing any 
irritation or inflammation, 

Wuen O1ive Tak 18 TAKEN UPON Soar, it forms an un- 
equalled soothing and healing syrup for coughs and all 
throat diseases. 

Waen O1ive Tar IS APPLIED, its magnetic or concen- 
trated curative powers render it a most speedy and effi- 


cient 
Pain Annihilator. 
Olive Tar is not sticky—does not discolor. 


Fifty Cents a bottle, at No. 442 Broadway, New York, 
and by all Druggists. 
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J. R. STAPFORD'S 


Iron and Sulphur Powders 


Are a soluble preparation of iron and sulphur, identical 
with that existing in the blood of a perfectly healthy per- 
son. Uniting with the digested food, 


Tasy Revirauzs aNp Puriry THE Boob, 

Tasy Imparr ENERGY TO THE Nervous SysTEM, 

Tury INVIGORATE THE LIVER, 

TsEY STRENGTHEN THE DIGESTION, 

Tury REGULATE THE SECRETIONS OF THE Bopy, 

AND ARE A SPECIFIC FOR ALL FEMALE WEAKNESSES, 
Price $1 A PACKAGE. 

At No. 442 Broadway, New York, and all Druggists. 

$36 


jogues. 











pays expenses in Fort Edward Institute per term of 4 
weeks. Brick buildings, 18 teachers. Send for new Cat- 


Address 
Rev. JOSEPH E. KING 
Fort Edward, N.Y. 


Patented November 1, 1859. 
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BALLOU’S 
Patent Improved French Yoke Shirts, 


measures per mail, for ou 


their 
Any one desiring to send us them when finished, by ex- 


do so, and we will return 
sneas, at $15, $18, and $24 per dozen. 
THE MEASURES ARE AS FOLLOWS: 


— tance around it. 
FiGc me ysysoraed from the points of each shoulder, 
Sleeve—The length from the centre of back to the wrist—with 
t. 

te evant Distance around body under the armpits. 
‘Waixt—Distance around. 
Length of Shirt—Style of Caf, &c., &c. 
No order forwarded for less than Dale « dozen vp bt i 

By sending the above meas’ guarantee a ‘ect fit of 
far aew styleof the FRENCH YOKE SHIRT. 





the atate of the blood. 
evory tissue, every membrane 
or, 

Gimeat of disease, 


© in the blood are eradicated : 
ening bi Bled amen ,O permanent relief can be 


of this. Medicine are manif 
the cases of disease, and the 
ical anit thorough. 


BaLLOU BROTHERS, 


409 Broadway, New York. 
Wholesale orders solicited. 


SANDS’ SARSAPARILLA, 
THE VERY BEST REMEDY 


For Purifying the Blood. 


The health of the human system depends almost entire! 
If ‘the vitalizing fluid which pavutas 
Lt, Senet, gland, or other 
the y be charged with the 
t be the consequence, and until 


CAUSES OF DISEASE 





primary or subsidiary ; if 
sickness. mus 


ented ; its searching me - 
are 


cures it 











, and an amnesty is ised to all who 
ty is promised to 


New Yor. 


; Pramas que entd OA. B. & BD. SANDS, Druggists 100 Fulton 


Elmira Female Coll 


Rev. J. E. Latimer, A.M., Prof. of 
A.M., Prof. of Mathematics and Natural 
vier, Instructor in French ; Mies Anna M. 
35 Seed Evelyn L. Barbour, Mrs. A. R. 
M. Searles, Preceptresses and Teachers : Mrs. F. E. 
. Rev. 4. W. COWLES, D.D., President. 


jURSE STUDY is 
systematic, extensi 

prc "yf Meh cere he sean th te 
henna, Seen ame Rent a fee . ne 
atudies of the ease » and fuel, with tuition in all the 

For Circulars address W. F 
male College. For admission 
Sion opens August 30th, 


July 26. 


abetanties and 
hs 


. BENJAMIN 
apply to the’ nwt, Sain = 


8. BENJAMIN, Chairman of the Board. 





TE 


A Parisian Lady 


OF SUPERIOR ATTAINMENTS languag could 

80 teach the rudiments of mavaic and tee ane ~ ay o 

oe desires a situation in a school or family. Would one 
yo her services during the Summer months 9 


Evangelist Office, No. 5 Beekman St., N.Y 


Young Ladies’ Collegiate Institute, 
Monroe, Mich. 


This popular Ii 
Be. rt ps tenth anne for the een } young Ladies has 


Prof. Amos M. 
bet ort ad oe de eer 





.M. hereafter 
as Principals, and it will 
make the Petite es all respec’ ‘ leserv: nage 
ts di ing th t 
= g the patro of all 
= ; who seek for their daughters a sound and polished educa- 
The most accompl teachers 
all the departments of education. Te 
Dp L 
to Prof. EF. J. BOYD. PPlcation wi 


be employed in future in 
Fall term willopen on the 
admission or circulars mate 





Greenleaf Female Institute, 
: On Brooklyn Heights, 
No. 106 Pierrepont street, corner of Clinton. 
ALFRED GREENLEAF. A.M. 
Pe OS BRADBURY, A’M., } Principals. 
is first-c di i 
. en Sept os and Day School will recommence its 
Twenty-three years of uniform success in the 


an able corps of well-furnished teachers, and 
energy, are our guarantees for the future, 


sm tiring community, 
perseverin 
Circulars ‘forwarded. 


Brooklyn Heights Seminary, 


88 and 90 MONTAGUE PLACE, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


This popular and useful Institution for the educat: 
Ladies, founded by the late Prof. Alonzo Gray LED. hae beans 
reg my i essen vhepe years past. Pupils have been drawn 

i m ali parts of the country, and i main 
oe yay ee rank as @ School. f “i paca see 

t enceforth, in consequence of the death of Prof. 

be under the charge of Prof. Charles E. West LL.D., hereon 
for more than twenty years Principal of the Rut, ers Female In- 
stitute, in the city of New York, and of a similar Institution in the 
city of Buffalo. It is his desire to conduct the Seminary on the 
Same generous and comprehensive plan which has always distin- 
guished it, and to make it in all respeets as deserving in the future 
as it has been in the past, of the patronage of parents who seek 
for their daughters a sound and solid education. 

Most of the accomplished teachers heretofore employed in this 
Institution, will continue in charge of their respective de- 
partments. The Senior Department will be under the direct 
a die i — by Miss A. G. Hoadley, who for 

r e e i i 

inNew aie ighest position in the Spingler 

mple arrangements have been made for pupils who may desir 
to board in the family of the Principal. Such toate will be eer 
a Special care of Mrs. West, who speaks two or more modern 
anguages, has had a large experience in the management of young 
ladies, and whose constant attention will be given to promote 
their welfare. Mlle. Millon, the excellent French Teacher of the 
Seminary, will reside in the family of the Principal, and will make 
a Laem language, as far as practicable, the medium of conver- 


Lom Fall Term of the Seminary will open on Monday, September 


Applications for admission, or for circulars givi 

lar information may be made to Prof. at Baflalo, t veil the 

16th of August, and after that at vakion » A < da daae 
; R. S. STORRS, Jr., 

President of Board of Visitors. 

wish to make inquiry concerning 

red to either of the following gen- 


D.D., LL.D., Chancellor of the University, New 





Persons from abroad, who ma: 
the School, are respectfully velon 
tlemen : 

Isaac Ferris, 
York. 

Elias Loomis, LL.D., Professor of Mathema 

Horace Webster, LL.D. , Pres. Free poor ray boat York 

Rev. J. J. Owen, D.D., Prof. of Greek Language, do. 

Rev. M. 8. Hutton, D.D New York.” 

Rey. William Adams, D.D., do. 

Rev. Asa D. Smith, D.D., do. 

— Z — Doremus, do, 

v. Frederick A. Farley, D.D., B; 

Rev. W. Ives Budington. .D., a 

Rey. J. B. Flagg, D.D., ; 

Hon J. Greenwood, 

Frank H. Hamilton, M.D., 

Rev. Henry W. Beecher, 

Rev. Samuel T. Spear, D.D., 

C. L, Mitchell, M.D., 

Rey. James Eells, 

Rev. J. E. Rockwell, D.D., 


The Chestnut Street Female Seminary, 
1615 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 
Miss BONNEY and Miss DILLAYE,.........<« Principals, 
Will reopen WEDNESDAY, Sept. 12th. 
An Experienced French Teacher will reside in the family - 
——— directed as abowe will receive prompt attention 
Dri ." rit ; . 
— pt. Ist _ Principals will attend personally to applica- 
R&FERENCES.—Rev. H. A. Boardman, D.D., Philadelphia, R 
Wadsworth, D.D., Rev. A. Converse, D.D., Rev. D. Malin OD. 
Rev. W. Blackwood, D.D., Rev. John Leyburn, D.D., Rev. W.P’ 
Breed, Rey. D. H. Riddie, D.D., Jersey City, N. J., Hon. 8. B. 
Woolworth, LL.D., Albany, N. Y., Hon. G. W. Bradford, M.D., Ho- 


mer, N. Y., Hon. J. B. White, Nashville, Tenn., John B. Semple 
Esq., Pittsburgh, Pa., Wm. Thaw, Esq., Pittsburgh, Pa.. Johe 
Hart, LL.D., Philadelphia. — wi Pi is 





Trustees are happy to 
cipal, Mr. E. G. Tyler, with the present Principal, in the 
management of this Institution. Its repatation, under the = 
oemgee ot ler, as also that of the Pittstield Ladies’ Insti- 
ute, with which he was previously connected, are 

the character of the 4 c Ym Bag 
With unhesitating 
nary is commended to the attention of parents and guardians. 
Circulars, Terms, &c., apply to Gen. 


Daggett, D.D., Hon. H. W. Taylor, Rey. 
to the Principals. 


NTARIO FEMALE SEMINARY, Canandaigua 
N. ¥.—E. G. TYLER and B. RICHARDS, Principals.” The 
the iation of the former Prin- 





Institution under the present arrangement. 
, therefore, this time honored Semi- 


ting ¢ 





The Thirty-Sixth Annual Session will open SEPT. 6th, 1860. For 
J. A. Granger, Rev. 0. E. 
W. Ayrault, Trustees ; or 





The Rutgers Female Institute, 


Fifth Avenue, between 41st and 42d sts. 


This Institution will reopen Sept. 12, 1860, in the new buildings 


lately purchased by the Trustees on the Fifth avenue, between 


4ist and 42d streets. In selecting buildings for the occupanc 
the School, the Trustees have endeavored to serve its best pares hg 


The buildings purchased are in a beautiful, healthy, and central 


part of the city, and of easy access from all directions. 

The new buildings, with the additions and improvements made 
by the Trustees, are well adapted to the purposes of the School. 
The Institute will carry with it the fine Library and Apparatus 
which it now owns. The Library contains over 4,000 volumes 

and the Chemical and Philosophical Apparatus, already large and 
well selected, will be further increased, 

In fitting up and furnishing the new buildings, no reasonable 
expense has been spared. Yhe accommogations for Chapel \e 
ture, School, and Class rooms, are on a liberal scale. A 
well lighted room is especially designed for classes in painting. 

The Principal resides immediately adjoining the School, and 
will receive pupils into his family. The Trustees can assure pa- 
rents who desire to place their daughters in an institution of learn- 
ing in the city of New York, that they will be subject to all the 
varied influences of mental, moral, and spiritual improvement, 
and receive the care. encouragement, friendly counsel, and sym- 
pathy of a home, in @h> family of the Principal. 

The numerous lines of cars and stages which pass near the In- 
stitute, give easy access from the suburbs and neighboring towns. 

The Schoo! will rears rage 
Preparato! Academic, eg course of stud 
each will ie substantially that in which the experience of ei 





five academic terms has secured the approval of both manag’ 
and patrons, 
Application for admission, or for circulars, 
sonally or by letter, at the Institute Buildings, 
All communications addressed to HENRY 
psl, No. 437 yirth avenue. 
N J. W. C. LEVERIDGE, 
ew York, fune 23, 1860. 


UNIVERSITY OF ALBANY, 


DEPARTMENT OF LA W. 
CIRMLARS OBTAINED BY ADDRESSING 
AMOS DEAN, Albany, N. Y¥. 


may be made per- 
on Fitth avenue. 
M. PIERCE, Princi- 


Sec’y Board of Trustees. 











‘sale alee by druggists generally, 





Dispatch 9 
JM Save the. Pieces ! 


As accidents will happen, even 
desirable to have some cheap 
Biture, Toys, Cioekery, &e. 


SPALDING’S PREPARED @ryxz 
Tmeets ull such emergencies, and no household cay afford to be with 
out it. It is always ready and up to the sticking point. There is n@ 
longer @ necessity for imping ehairs, splintered.vencers, headies® 
dolls, and broken cradles. It is just the article Ot gone, shell, and 
— ornamental work, so popular with ‘ladies of refinement 

ate. 

This admirable preparation is used eold, being chemiently weld itt 
solution, and»p ing alt the ule qualities of the best cabinet 
makers’ Giue. It may be used in the place of ordinary miucllag® 
being vastly more adhesive. : 

“ USEFUL IN EVERY HOUSE.” if 

N. B.A Brush accompanies each bottle. Prica #% 


Wholesale Depot, No. 49 Cedar4t., New ee 
Addrese C. SP a 


in well-regulated famities, tt i8 VOrY 
and eonvenient way for jring Far- 
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OAR? 


lines<* aint “3 . 
——_ an dying, dying, dear, 
T am hastening away 
“© From a land of doubt and fear, 
. Toa home of brightest day ; 
I must tread that path alone, 
You cannot lead me there— 
Yet you'lllove me when I'm gone, 
Won't you, dear ? 
I am going, going, now, 
I feel the sweat of death 


It clogs my laboring breath ; 
I must Jeave you, dearest one, 
» .. -¥et you'lldove me when I'm gone, 
=> ~ Won't you, dear? 
‘My heart:still throbs for you, 
* | Though its pulse is faint and low ; 
My love is ever true, 
-, OF change it ne’er shall know, 
Though I am hastening on 
Through a land of shadows drear ; 
And you'll love me when I'm gone, 
Won't you, dear? 


Come closer, closer, dear, 
Let me press upon your cheek 
One kiss of love sincere 
Before I cease to speak. 
My rece is almost run, 
My heavenly home is near; 
But you'll love me when I’m gone, 
Won't you, dear? 
Come, kneel’ beside my bed, 
Let us clasp our hands in prayer ; 
Now be blessings on your head 
And heavenly joys your share ; 
We have sweet seasons known 
Of love and truth sincere— 
* You'll still love me when I'm gone, 
a Won't you, dear ? 


a Young Wife to her Husband on her 
oe how they muggested the follow- 


I’m cold, my dear, I’m cold ; 
There’s a dimness in my eye— 
Let me your face behold 
~ Once more before I die. 

Now the angels from the throne 
Are come, their steps I hear— 
But you'll love me when I'm gone, 

Won't you, dear? 


Farewell, a last farewell ! 

T see the gates unfold 
. Where saints and angels dwell 

Midst palaces of gold ; 

Farewell, my dearest one ; 
Farewell forever here— 

O! you'll love me when I'm gone, 

Won't you, dear? 


THE ANSWER. 


Yes, I'll love you though you're gone, 
And your face no more I see; 
Though I am left alone 
And the world is dark to me. 
Alone? Ah! yes, alone! 
Sad is this world and drear, 
Yet I'll love you though you're gone, 
Surely, dear. 


0! I can ne’er forget 
Those blissful moments past, 
When first in love we met ; 
They were too sweet to last, 
They are fled now every one, 
And left me lonely here, 
Yet I'll love you though you're gone, 
Surely, dear. 


Our happy wedded days 
Fled like morning dew, 
Or like Borealis’ rays 
Or the rainbow’s fading hue, 
Whose tints are shed and flown— 
Such were our pleasures here, 
Yet I'll love you though you're gone, 
Surely, dear. 


Though those happy days are fled 
Their memory lingers still, 

And a blissful light they'll shed 
On my path in every ill, 

“Though for thee I will mourn, 
And bow in grief sincere— 

Yet I'll love you though you're gone, 

Surely, dear. 


‘That image brightest far 
Of all that earth can boast 
In my lone heart I bear, 
And it never can be lost, 
That cheek of softest down, 
That eye so blue and clear, 
~O!f TT love you though you'te gone, 
Surely, dear. 
And you'll love me though you're gone 
To brighter worlds above, 
To dwell with God the Son 
And taste the Father's love ? 
Though your home is near the thmne, 
You will be my guardian here, 
You will love me though you're sone,’ 
Won't you, dear? 
‘0! it were a happy thing, 
If you a saint in bliss 
Should bend the golden wing 
To such a world as this, 
To soothe a sorrowing one 
Who loved with truth sincere. 
Q! you'll love me though you're gone, 
Won't you, dear? 
You are gone awhile before, 
But I am coming too ; 
I haste to that dim shore 
Which has been passed by you. 
O! yes, I am coming home, 
Not long I'll linger here, 
And you'll love me when I come, 
Won't you, dear? 
ee 
“Dress Sacp ror Carist.—The late Dr. 
Judson, of. , tells, in one of his letters, 
that “a Karen woman offered herself for bap- 
tism. After the usual examination, I inquired 
whether she could give up her ornaments for 
Christ, It was an unexpected blow. I explained 
_ the spirit of the Gospel ; I appealed to her own 
\ @eusciousness of vanity ; I read to her the apos- 


C. BR. B. 


@e’s prohibition (1 Tim. ii. 9). She looked 

and again at her handsome necklace ; and 
tm, With an air of modest decision that would fall: 
Sdore beyond all ornaments, any christian in| 47. 
ton tho, caring, ‘I love Christ 


d, she 
this 
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t earear GROWING OLD. 
_ The grave is the spot where time as well as 


life is buried. ‘Till we reach it we never cease to 


w old, and to adjust our standards according- 
y- The boy at college, as he looks at a body of 
graduates—men of thirty, perhaps—who return 
at Commencement to the college walls, says to 
himself, ‘‘there is age. When I come to that 
if I am not a remarkable man—more 
remarkable than those are at whom I am look- 
ing, I will be something less than I am now. 
For now I have the bility of eminence in 
the period between their age and mine ; they 
have the certainty of a merely average past. 
‘The country between eighteen and thirty which 
is between me and them—with them is a mere 
inhistorical table-land—with me it is glistening 
with castles, which, though not actual, are still 
possible. So it is that I am greater than they.” 
Then, again, we push the prime of life on as 
we go ourselves. When children, we speak of 
“old A..” or “old B.” meaning a schoolmaster 
or schoolmistress of twenty or twenty-five. We 
furrow that really young face with wrinkles, and 
streak its hair with gray. But when we get to 
the age that “old A.” or “ old B.” then was, do 
we not rather shrink to find that the heart which 
we had once to have been so ossified, 
and so insensible to tender sympathies, may have 
been, judging from our own present experience, 
very full of the power of loving, and the thirst 
to be loved—very sensible of slights—very young, 
so far as concerns the susceptibility to tempta- 
tion, and to those alternate gusts of passion, of 
grief, of repentance, of generous resolves for the 
future, which go much flicker the sunlight of the 
spring-time of life ? 
So it is that all of us push the centre of action 
on with us as we go on gery en pomnet 
cars ing the engine, not the engine the pas- 
se ean The world as well as the Church 
does so. Sir Bulwer Lytton when twenty him- 
self made his heroes twenty ; when fifty, he made 
all the ardor, the charms and the attractions of life 
centre at fifty. So with Mrs.Sherwood. Little 
Henry and his bearer, in her later works, give 
way to comely matrons, whose snowy caps and 
black silk dresses betoken the benignity of ma- 
ture womanhood. 
But notwithstanding this, though we may 
push age on in our. own eyes, we do not do so in 
the eyes of others. The glossy wig may hide our 
gray hairs to ourselves, but not to others. We 
have grown old. 
But the grave stops this. Some twenty years 
ago you may have lost a little sister. Others of 
the family have grown old since then, but she 
has not. Goéthe, as he grew old, refused to 
have likenesses taken of him, because, he said, 
people were always remembered by their last 
picture, and he was determined that his last 
should be taken when he was in the prime of 
life. This is the advantage that death gives. It 
stops the growing old. No more wrinkles, no 
loss of color, no gray hairs will come to that 
young face. Do you remember that little girl 
as she died, and if so, can you remember her in 
any other way than with those meek, youthful 
eyes, and that wavy, golden hair, just parted 
over that childish brow? Or the child that was 
buried in its babyhood, can you imagine it as 
any older than when it lay in the beauty of a 
death that seemed but a calmer and deeper 
sleep ? 
So it is with ail our memories of the departed. 
Death has not added one touch to them. We 
can think of them in no other light than that in 
which they stood when they were taken from us. 
Is there not something in this that gives a re- 
sponse to those declarations of the Apocalypse 
—“in Heaven there shall be no more sorrow, 
neither crying, nor death ?” 
For the human heart, looking back on its own 
desolations, replies, ‘‘So, Lord, I know it to be 
with my own dead. Just as they were taken, 
do I now see them by the side of the crystal 
river.”—Episcopal Recorder. 
—— 


THE LADY AND THE ROBBER. 


In a large lone house, situated in the South of 
England, there once lived a lady and her two 
maid-servants. They were far away from all 
human habitations, but they seem to have felt 
no fear, and to have dwelt there peacefully and 
happily. It was the lady’s custom to go round 
the house with her maids every evening to see 
that all the windows and doors were properly 
secured. One night she had accompanied them 
as usual, and ascertained that all was safe. 
They left her in the passage close to her room, 
and then went to their own, which was quite at 
the other side of the house. As the lady opened 
her door, sh e distinctly saw a man underneath 
her bed. Whatcould she do? Her servants 
were far away and could not hear if she screamed 
for help, and even if they had come to her as- 
sistance, those three weak women were no 
match for a desperate housebreaker. How then 
did she act? She trusted in God. Quietly she 
closed the door, and locked it on the inside, 
which she was always in the habit of doing. She 
then leisurely brushed her hair, and putting on her 
dressing-gown, she took her Bible, and sat down 
and read. She read aloud, and chose a chapter 
which had peculiar reference to God’s watchful- 
ness over us, and constant care of us by night 
and by day. Whenit was finished she knelt and 
prayed at great length, still uttering her words 
aloud, especially commending herself and ser- 
vants to God’s protection, and dwelling upon 
their utter helplessness and dependence upon 
him to preserve her from all dangers. At last 
she arose from her knees, put out her candle, 
and lay down in bed ; but she did not sleep. 
After a few minutes had elapsed, she was con- 
scious the man was standing by her bedside. He 
addressed her, and begged her not to be alarm- 
ed. ™“Icame here,” said the, “to rob you, but 
after the words you have read, and the prayer 
ou have uttered, no power on earth could in- 
duce me to hurt you, or to touch a thing in your 
house. But you must remain perfectly quiet, 
and not attempt to interfere with me. I shall 
now give a signal to my companions, which they 
will understand, and then they will go away, 
and you may sleep in peace, for I give you my 
solemn word that no one shall harm you, and 
not the smallest thing belonging to you shall be 
disturbed.” He then went to the window, open- 
ed it, and whistled softly—returning to the lady’s 
side (who had not spoken or moved) he said, 
“ Now Iam going. Your prayer has been heard, 
and no disaster will befall you.” He left the 
room, and soon all was quiet, and the lady fell 
asleep, still upheld by that calm and beautiful 
faith and trust. When the morning dawned, 
and she awoke, we may wd nem om. pos. 
ed out her chenlegivng? who 
had “defended” her “under his wings,” and 
“kept” her “safe under his feathers,” so that 
she was not ‘afraid of any terror by night.” 
The man proved true to his word, and not a thing 
in the house had been taken, QO! shall we not 
hope that his heart was changed from that day 
forth, and that he forsook his evil courses, and 
cried to that Saviour “ whe came to seek and to 
save that. which was lost,” and even on the cross 
did not reject the penitent thief? From this 
true story let us learn to put our whole trust and 
confidence in God. ‘This lady's courage was in- 
deed wonderful ; but —_ eats epe defense 
upon her right hand,” and “ things 
are possible ?”—Bfonthly Packet, for October. 
We have received an extract from a letter 
00: : ; anecdote of 





the words of the letter : “In the first place, the 
robber told her, if she had given the slightest 
alarm or token of resistance, he was fully deter- 
mined to murder her; so that it really was 
God’s good guidance that told her to follow the 
course she did. Then, before he went away, he 
said, ‘I never heard such words before ; I must 
have the book you read out of, and carried off 
her Bible, willingly enough given you may be 
sure. This happened many years ago, and only 
comparatively recently did the lady hear any 
more of him. She was attending a religious 
meeting in Yorkshire, where, after several noted 
clergy and others had spoken, a man arose, 
stating that he was employed as one of the book- 
hawkers of the Society, and told the story of the 
midnight adventure, as a testimony to the won- 
derful power of the Word of God. He conclud- 
ed with, ‘I was that man’ The lady arose from 
her seat in the hall, and said quietly, ‘It is all 
quite true; I wad the lady, and sat down 
again.”—Monthly Packet, for December. 
—$$—$—_-$_ > 
THE GRAND DISTINCTION. 

There are many distinctions among mankind, 
distinctions formed by pedigree, wealth, learn- 
ing, station, &c.; and these distinctions have 
their importance. There is, however, one dis- 
tinction more important than either of these, or 
all of them combined—a distinction which runs 
a broad line of demarcation through the human 
family, dividing them into two great classes, and 
determining their states forever. This distinction 
is the foundation and nature of their religious 


hope. 

A there are many and various cherished 
by mankind, but unless they are anchored in 
Christ—unless those who cherish them have seen 


their guilty and perishing condition, and have }- 


cordially received Christ to be their Saviour, aud 
are found in him, these hopes are vain and de- 
lusive now, and will prove for strength but as 
the spider’s web when God taketh away the 
soul. 

There is no real distinction among mankind as 
to their native condition. By nature they are 
universally corrupt. There is no real distinction as 
to merits of their own. They have no merits. 
There is no distinction among them as to the 
fact whether they are violators of God’s holy 
law. This law has been violated by them with- 
out a single exception. Nor is there any real 
distinction among them arising from the con- 
sideration that Christ has taken the place of 
some of them, to the passing by or exclusion of 
others, for on Christ were laid the iniquities of 
them all, and “ He tasted death for every man.” 
The real, the radical, the vital, the only vital 
distinction is, that some of them, and not others 
of them, have by repentance and faith united 
themselves to him, and rest upon him as the 
Rock of Ages. 

Hope in Christ : thisis the grand fundamen- 
tal distinction among the human race—a distinc- 
tion compared with which all other distinctions 
are but the merest trifles. They respect the 
ephemeral only, respect time ; this respects the 
spiritual and the eternal. 

Each inhabitant of the earth is either in or 
out of Christ. Jn Christ, he has hope in Christ, 
a firm, stable, saving, divine hope, and is a true 
Christian. Out of Christ, being depraved by 
nature, destitute of personal righteousness, and 
a transgressor of law, he is ‘‘ without hope and 
without God in the world,” and exposed to com- 
ing wrath ; for “ out of Christ, God is a con- 
suming fire.” Hope in Christ is the very crite- 
rion of salvation. As we are or are not at death 
found in Christ, so will be our glory, or our 
shame forever.—Religious Herald. 


THE OLDEST SABBATH SCHOOL IN AMERICA. 
BY R. G. PARDEE. 


In the year 1857, we have an account of the fifty- 
third anniversary of the Broadway Sabbath school, 
Baltimore. It was opened in 1804. The principal 
teacher was George Carman, a Scotch Baptist, who 
then had not long been a resident of this country. 
Only one of its original scholars yet lives. 

Tue Fest Saspata Scuoor 1x New Enoianp.—In 
the Life of the Rev. Joseph Buckminster, pp. 42, 
44, is an account of a Sunday school established by 
Mrs. Amos Tappan, the sister of Dr. Buckminster, 
in Portsmouth, N. H., in the year 1803. This school 
appears to have been very much of the character 
of the present mission schools of New York. The 
scholars were poor and degraded children, girls, 
and the teachers were young ladies, enlisted gra- 
tuitously in the work. A week day industrial 
school was connected with it. 

Tue First Sunpay Scooon iNew Yors.—A 
variety of impressions prevails in regard to the 
question, when the first Sabbath school in New 
York city was established. In the Life of Isabella 
Graham, of the American Tract Society, it is stated 
in chapter 7, p. 167, in giving her life for 1800 and 
and 1801, that “she engaged widows for a small 
compensation to open a day school for the instruc- 
tion of the children of widows in distant parts of 
the city; she also established two Sabbath schools, 
one of which she superintended herself, and the 
other she placed under the charge of her daughter.” 

In the 9th chapter, p. 256, it seems quite certain 
that these Sabbath schools were established by her 
previous to the year 1804, for the memoir says of 
Miss Farquharson, alady of genius, piety,and benev- 
olence, whom Mrs. Graham had educated and pre- 
pared to become her assistant in teaching : “ Miss 
Farquharson declined to succeed her, preferring to 
accompany and enjoy the society of her patroness 
and friend. Until 1804 she proved as efficient an 
assistant to Mrs. Graham in her charitable labors 
in the widows’ society and Sabbath school, as she 
had been in her boarding school.” 

In order to render it certain that this Sabbath 
school in which Miss Farquharson assisted Mrs. 
Graham, was in, or previous to 1804, we will 
further add that this lady, Miss Farquharson, dur- 
ing the prevalence of the yellow fever in 1804, 
broke & Dlood vessel, and-on account of ill health 
sailed for the East Indies, via. England, where 
during her stay in Birmingham, she entered into 
& Marriage engagement with a missionary, and be? 
came the first American missionary to the heathen, 
as will be seen in the tract, entitled “The Mission- 
ary Wife,” by the Rev. Robert Knill. 

Just before Mrs. Graham died, it is also stated 
with reference to another of her day schools in 
1814, that a Sabbsth school was then established 
also. So that our present impression is that 
Isabella Graham, in cotmection with Divie Bethune 
and her daughter, Mrs. Jona Bethune, established 
the first Sabbath school in New York city, and we 
infer that at least Mrs. Graham and her daughter, 
and Miss Farquharson (if not othesg of the thirty- 
nine young ladies of the first rank anj station who 

ve their unpaid services to Mrs. Grésam’s week 
lay mission school), were unpaid teachek jn their 
fabbath schools at that early day. 





Preaching in Jeddo.—On the 11th of last Marc, 
Rey, 8. R. Brown, missio: of the Reformed 
Dutsh Church in Japan, preached the first Protest- 
ant termon ever delivered in that city, using on 
that eccasion the 7pglish Bible ever brought 
there—brought by Mr, Hats.nov, 30,1857. Mr. 
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MINISTERIAL DUTIES TO PREDECESSORS. 


The following extracts fro an essay read at 
a Methodist Association in New Hampshire, 
and published by request in Zion’s Herald, aro 
worthy of “ going the rounds-:” 


We owe it to our predecessors to think and 
speak kindly of them. They may have been 
more acceptable than we suppose ourselves to 
be. Our people may be constantly speaking in 
their favor ; they may make comparisons by no 
means flattering to us; they may have shown 
their partiality by greater liberality to them ; 
but it will only injure our standing to speak dis- 
paraging’y of their favorites; and if we would 

e in no danger of doing that, we must not feel 
unkindly toward them. If we indulge feelings 
of envy in our hearts, they will eat like a can- 
ker and destroy ourpeace. Rather let us strive 
by every means to render ourselves acceptable ; 
and if another is more successful, thank God on 
his behalf. 

Our predecessors may have been less useful 
than we imagine ourselves to be. In sucha 
case we ought carefully to avoid everything 
which indicates a consciousness of superiority. 
They may have been men of sterling worth, 
faithfully employing the talents their Master 
gave them, and may have won as fully the re- 
commendation, ‘‘ Well done, good and faithful 
servant.” Perhaps they had difficulties to en- 
counter that we do not meet ; and spent their 
time and strength in removing obstructions 
from the pathway that otherwise would have 
counteracted our efforts. Our success may de- 
pend quite as much on their preparatory labors, 
as our own ; we may be gathering with joy the 
harvest of the seed they sowed with tears. 

Finally, we owe it to our predecessors to re- 
ceive them with special cordiality if they revisit 
the parish, and by every means in our power to 
show them that we appreciate their toils and af- 
fection. It is exceedingly trying to return to a 
former field of labor and find that those who 
reap the fruits of our sacrifices, undervalue the 
same, and receive us with cold civility and stud- 
ied neglect. Our relations to each other, and 
the duties growing out of them are peculiar, 
and much of our comfort depends on the manner 
in which we regard these relations and duties. 
The apostolic rule applies with peculiar force to 
us, ‘“ Be ye all of one mind, haying compassion 
one of another ; be faithful, be courteous.” 


THE BROKER AND HIS CLERK. 


Many a man who has become a hardened 
criminal might have been saved to society by a 
little tender sympathy and discriminate kindness 
in the beginning of his vicious life. Few men 
have grace to act like the broker in the follow- 
ing incident, but success would follow often such 
kindness. It is easy to ruin, and it is easy to 
save a young man. One of the leading brokers 
of New York had a young man in his employ. 
The vast amount of money in his hands was a 
great temptation to him. Small sums were 
missed day after day ; a quarter once, then fifty 
cents, then one dollar, then two dollars were 
missed. He was charged with the peculation. 
The broker showed him how he could detect the 
abstraction of the smallest sum of money ; the 
young man stammered and confessed. ‘ Now,” 
said the broker, “I shall not discharge, I shall 
not dishonor yon. I intend to keep you, and 
make a man of you. You will be a vagabond 
if you go along in this way. Now let me seeno 
more of this.” He went to his work. He did 
not disappoint the confidence. He did honor to 
his employer. And the other day he was in- 
ducted into one of our banks in an honorable 
position, and his employer became his bondsman 
to the amount of $10,000. Had he conducted 
as some would have done—sent the boy away, 
proclaimed his dishonor—perhaps he would have 
ended his days in the State Prison, and been 
sent to his tomb in the garb of a convict. But 
a@ young man was rescued from ruin who had 
been placed amid the temptation of money, and 
for a moment was overcome. 
—_—_———_@ 
THE RIGHT SIDE OF FIFTY. 


If Christians oftener cherished the hopes of 
the Apostle, and felt, like him, that to die is 
gain, they would talk like Mr. Venn, in the fol- 
lowing anecdote : 

It is said of the humble Mr. Venn, in one of 
his excursions to preach for the Countess of 
Huntington, that he fell in company with a per- 


man. After riding some time together, convers- 
ing on different subjects, the stranger, looking in 
his face, said : 

“Bir, I think you are on the wrong side of 
fifty.” 

“On the wrong side of fifty !” answered Mr. 
Venn. “ No, sir, I am on the right side of fifty.” 

“Surely,” replied the clergyman, “ you must 
be turned of fifty.” 

“ Yes, sir,” added the Christian veteran, ‘“ but 
I am on the right side of fifty, for I am nearer 
my crown of glory.” 

Happy that person who can thus feel ; who 
has the right to believe he is nearer his crown of 
glory. How feelings like these would cause us 
to rejoice as year by year passes away, and our 
salvation becomes nearer. 

——g 


GOOD OPINION OF ONE’S SELF. 


If white people sometimes think negroes in 
capable of taking care of themselves, negroes 
sometimes think themselves smarter than white 
people. Here is an amusing instance : 
The late Chief Justice Marshall, while riding 
one morning to court in his single carriage, his 
horse fell and broke a shaft. He was puzzled 
what to do. Tom, a neighboring negro wagon- 
er, happening to drive up, the Chief Justice 
asked Tom if he could help him out of the diffi- 
culty. 
WO yes, massa, if you'll lend me your knife.” 
Tom took the knife and eut a sapling pole 
and a grape-vine from a neighboring thicket, 
— which he speedily spliced up the broken 
shaft. 
“Now, Tom,” said the Judge, “ why didn’t 
I think of that ?” 
“© massa,” replied Tom, “ you know some 
people will hab more sense den oders !” 
—_———_ 
Genealogy ef Victoria—Who is Victoria? Victo- 
ria is the daughter of the Duke of Kent, who was 
son of George the Third, who was grandson of 
George the Second, who was the son of Princess 
Sophia, who was the cousin of Anne, who was the 
sister of William and Mary. Then William and 
Mary were brother and sister, were they? Mary 
was the daughter, and William the son-in-law of 
James the Second, who was the son of Charles the 
First, who was the son of James the First, 
who was the son of Mary, who was the grand- 
daughter of Margaret, who was the sister of 
Henry the Eighth, who was the son of Hepry the 
Seventh, who was the son of the Earl of Richmond, 
who was the son of Catharine, the widow of Henry 
the Fifth, who was the so»-of Henry the Fourth, 
who was the cousin of Richard the Second, who 
‘was the grandson of Edward the Third, who was 
the son of Edward the Second, wh) was the son of 
Henry the Third, who was the sh of John, who 
was the son of Henry the Seond, who was 
e son of Matilda, who was tle daughter of 
‘4. First, who was the brofer of William 
Rufus, who was we con of Williaujthe Conqueror, 
who was the bastard son of the Duk of Normandy, 
by a tanner’s daughter of Falaise. 











son who had the appearance of a parish clergy- | P 


PRESBYTERY OF ALTON. 


[As this Presbytery has. been so severely cen- 
sured by the Executive Committee of the Ameri- 
can Home Missionary Society, for having violated 
the principles of codperation, it is but due to 
these brethren that the opinion formed of their 
position and past conduct by the Committee of the 
General Assembly should be generally known.— 
Eps. EvANGELIsT.] 


This Presbytery has, during its whole past his- 
tory, won for itself great honor for its devotion to 
the missionary work. It has an immense field, em- 
bracing at one time the whole Southern section of 
the State of Illinois, that destitute region prover- 
bially denominated Egypt. We regret that the 
Executive Committee have not found it convenient 
to give us precise information respecting this Pres- 
bytery, in answer to our inquiries. There has been 
a strange tissue of apparent contradictions in the 
statements which have been made respecting it; 
but after sifting carefully those which have 
been made on both sides, we think we are 
prepared to present a true and impartial 
explanation. It is one in which no material 
fact has been, or, we think, will be disputed 
by the Committee, though some such facts have 
been omitted in their published statements. 

In the year 1841 this Presbytery came into an 
auxiliary relation to the Society through its Com- 
mittee of Missions, thus entitling itself, according 
to the original and yet unaltered stipulations, to 
the entire control of missionary operations on its 
own field. At an early day it appointed a mission- 
ary at large, though not without certain limits to 
his range, who was commissioned, and in part 
sustained, by the Society. Subsequently, in 1844, 
his range of labor was extended and made to in- 
clude “ the exploration of the field of the Presby- 
tery and the planting of new churches.” In 1845 
there were two itinerants of this description. 
Their work was fully explained in the Alton Re- 
porter, and the account copied into the Home 
Missionary for August, 1845 (pages 91-2-3), with 
expressions of the most emphatic approbation. 
“This work of exploration,” said the Pres- 
bytery, “we propose to do, and lay the 
results of our labors, first of all, before the 
American Home Missionary Society.” No less 
than fifteen counties are enumerated by name 
by the missionaries as within the field of their 
itinerant labors. One missionary of this descrip- 
tion, we understand, the Presbytery kept in the 
field during ad the period previous to the late rup- 
ture with the American Home Missionary Society. 
The Presbytery were not able to raise large con- 
tributions, and most of what they did raise was 
disbursed by them for the support of their travel- 
ing missionary. This was done with the full ap- 
probation of the Society, who gave him his com- 
mission, from year to year, “to publish the Gospel 
to the destitute within the bounds of the Presby- 
tery of Alton :” or, as it was otherwise expressed, 
“to publish the Gospel to the destitute within the 
bounds of the Presbytery of Alton, under the direc- 
tion of the Committee of Missions of the Presbytery.” 
And meanwhile the feeble churches connected 
with the Presbytery, who made small contributions 
from time to time to the general treasury, were 
sustained out of the common fund provided by 
their brethren in other parts of the country. This 
exploring or itinerating missionary was regarded, 
by the Presbytery, as the most important organ of 
their missionary work. Many of their churches 
were very small—had no pastors, and scarcely 
expected to have any, till they could get greater 
strength. It was the custom of the itinerant mis- 
sionary to visit them from time to time, as he 
could, to strengthen their faith, and encourage 
their perseverance ; and wherever, ina new field, 
he found a little cluster of Christians, to organize 
them into a church, that they might keep a little 
light burning in that region of darkness. No ob- 
jection to this arrangement, as we learn, was made 
by the Executive Committee, till after the General 
Assembly adopted their plan, recommending the 
employment of such missionaries in 1852. Pre- 
sently after, objections did arise. Sometimes the 
commission was given with definite limits to the 
field, sometimes delayed or withheld. Unpleasant 
and irritating correspondence occurred, between 
brethren of the Presbytery and agents or Secre- 
taries of the Society. Objections were made to 
the missionary, which seem too trivial. to have 
been made the basis of any important action ; such 
as that he had been directed to assist his brother 
ministers at protracted meetings, and once went 
out of his bounds to collect money for the building 
of a house of worship. At length, in the month 
of April, 1856, the Presbytery, wearied out with 
continued altercation, took an independent aitti- 
tude, and, in language which strikes the ear as the 
language of impatience, resolved “to employ two 
missionaries under the sole and only direction of 
the Presbytery, with no commissions from any 
other source save the Lord Jesus Christ.” 

The whole history of this rupture,and of the 
causes that Jed to it, is the history of a conflict be- 
tween the Society and one of its auxiliaries, an 
auxiliary which had been commended in times 
ast, as one of the most faithful and efficient among 
all the auxiliaries of the Society. Who was to 
blame? Who was in the right? The difficulty, 
as far as we can ascertain, grew out of an attempt, 
on the part of the Executive Committee, to compel 
the Presbytery to change their ancient and cher- 
ished missionary peliy. The Presbytery stood 
simply on their rights as an auxiliary, secured to 
them by the stipulations, to conduct their own 
affairs in their own way, and have such mission- 
aries as they chose, at least to the extent of their 
own contributions. They had violated and pro- 
posed to violate no principle of the Society, or of 
their own auxiliary relation. There was a differ- 
ence of opinion. But the Presbytery, we think, 
had clearly the right to have their own judgment 
in the premises prevail in the relations in which 
they then stood. When, however, the Presbytery 
abandoned their auxiliary relations, and ceased to 
report their funds and their work, and employed 
their missionary with no commission from any 
other source save the Lord Jesus Christ, they did 
again no doubt what they hada poecs right to 
do ; but, from that time, they, as a body, ceased to 
have any claim either for themselves or others, 
upon the funds of the parent Soamsax, So far as 
they were concerned, no doubt, the Society had a 
perfect right to exercise their own discretion 
either in giving or withholding gas in the case 
of all their destitute churches. e say, so far as 
the Presbytery was concerned, for the question still 
remains whether the feeble churches in the Presby- 
tery had done anything to forfeit eir claim to the 
Society’s assistance, and whether the churches of 
the Synod which were still contributing largely to 
the funds of the Society, and the Presbyterian 
Church generally, had not some claim that they 
should not suddenly be turned adrift and exposed 
to be disbanded and destroyed. These missionary 
churches, it seems, still continued to contribute 
their mite to the Society’s treasury, just as before. 
They were not liable to be cut off for what they 
did themselves. All their offense consisted, in their 
being connected ecclesiastically with a Presby- 
tery, which had felt compelled to withdraw itself 
as such from the control of the Society. The Ex- 
ecutive Committee did cut off these feeble church- 
es, and left their 
means of support. 

It is said, in justification of this course, that the 
Presbytery diverted its contributions 
purely denominational work, and left the 
to sustain, out of the common fun 
ina large measure by Congregat 
churches and those whom i 
ganize. But we cannot 
‘which these funds were devoted was purely a de- 
nominational work. It was simply the old work 
to which the Presbytery were devoted in the days 
of their most approved relations with the Society ; 
nor do we find that they diverted from the Society 
any funds, which had not previously been em- 
proved by them under the Socie ’s commission 
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fore, and toa much larger amount. The Soci 
lost nothing from that field, which they had ion 
accustomed to depend upon for the support of the 
feeble churches. It was not crippled in its re. 
sources by that movement. It had no new burdens 
thrown upon it. The Saag be withdrew from 
the Society only that which they had before used 
for their itinerant missionary, and in so doing they 
assumed to themselves the entire support of that 
missionary. They took the work with them when 
they took the contributions. The only material 
difference was, that neither those contributions, 
nor the work which they went to support, were, 
after th »Teported and acknowledged on 


6 rupture 
the books of the Society. The contributions went 


to precisely the same work as before; and the 
amount was somewhat increased, as was also, to & 
os s pond on which went from the 
a sus © general work of the So- 
ciety. We have the figures, and could give them, 
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It appears, from all that we 
rupture between the Home ty 
and the Presbyte of Alton resulted solely from 
the action of the Society itself, and that, in contra- 
Vention of its own ancient principles regarding 
the rights and privileges of auxiliaries; and that 
the withdrawal of the Presbytery from their aux- 
iliary relation, instead of diminishing the contri- 
butions of their churches to the general treasury 
of the Society, largely increased those contribu- 
pam 2 i. oe 19, me Tpeshrtery-of Alton that 
e facts shou 
pevoorl e known oughout the 
_——o—— 
THE SANDWICH ISLANDS. 
Influence of Mission Families. 


It is often objected against missionaries that a 
people must be civilized before it can be christian- 
ized, or at least that the two processes must go on 
together, and that the mere preacher, with his 
book under his arm, among barbarous people, is an 
unprofitable laborer. But the missionaries to the 
Sandwich Islands went out in families, and planted 
themselves in households, carryin, g with them, and 
exhibiting to the natives, the customs, manners, 
comforts, discipline, and order of civilized gso- 
ciety. Each house was a centre and source of 
civilized influences; and the natives generally 
yielded to the superiority of our civilization, and 
copied its ways. Each missionary was obliged to 
qualify himself to some extent as a physician and 
surgeon before leaving home, and each mission- 
house had its medicine chest, and was the place of 
resort by the natives for medicines and medical 
advice and care. Each missionary was a school 
teacher to the natives, in their own language ; and 
the women of the missions, who were no less mis- 
sionaries than their husbands, taught schools for 
women and children, instructing them not only in 
books, but in sewing, knitting, and ironing, in sing- 
ing by note, and in the discipline of children. 
These mission families, too, were planted as garri- 
sons would have been planted by a military con- 
queror, in places where there were no inducements 
of trade to carry families, that no large region, 
however difficult of access, or undesirable as a resi- 
dence, is without its headquarters of religionand 
civilization. The women of the mission, too, can 
approach the native women and children in many 
ways not open to men—as in their sickness, and by 
the peculiar sympathies of sex—and thus exert 
the tenderest, which are often the most decisive 
influences. 
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Why There are Opposers. 


Among the traders, shipmasters, and travellers 
who have visited these islands, some have made 
disparaging statements respecting the missionaries ; 
and a good deal of imperfect information is carried 
home by persons who have visited only the half 
Europeanized ports, where the worst view of the 
condition of the natives is presented. I visited 
among all classes, the foreign merchants, traders, 
and shipmasters, foreign and native officials, and 
with the natives, from the King and several of the 
chiefs to the humblest poor, whom I saw without 
constraint in a tour I made alone over Hawaii, 
throwing myself upon their hospitality in their 
huts. I sought information from all, foreign and 
native, friendly and unfriendly, and the conclusion 
to which I came is, that the best men, and those 
who are best acquainted with the history of things 
here, hold in high esteem the labors and conduct 
of the missionaries. The mere seekers of pleasure, 


power, or gain, do not like their influence; and 
those persons who sympathize with that officer of 
the American navy who compelled the authorities 
to allow women to go off to his ship by opening 
his ports, and threatening to bombard the town 
naturally are hostile to the missions. 


Morality—Safety—Family Religion. 


Had not the missionaries and their friends among 
the foreign merchants and professional men been 


in the ascendant, these islands would have present- 


ed only the usual history of a handful of foreigners 
exacting everything from a people who denied 
their right to anything. As itis, in no place in the 
world that I have visited are the rules which con- 
trol vice and regulate amusements 80 strict, yet so 
reasonable and so fairly enforced. The government 
and the best citizens stand as a good genius be- 
tween the natives and the besieging army. As to 
the interior, it is well known that a man may travel 
alone, with money, through the wildest spots, un- 
armed. Having. just come from the mountains of 
California, I was prepared with the usual and ne- 
cessary belt and its appendages of that region, but 
was told that those defenses were unheard of in 
Hawaii. I found no hut without its Bible and 
hymn-book, in the native tongue, and the practice 


of family prayer and grace before meat, though it 
be over no more than a calabash of poe and a few 
dried fish, and whether at home or on journeys, is 
as common as in New England a century ago— 
Letter of R. H. Dana, Esq., of Boston, to the Tribune. 


A MOTHER’S DEVOTION. 


The wife of a farm laborer living in B 9 
hamshire, England, has a little son.ge°®* ‘OWer 
é g@@iedical advice 


to hospital regulations, could be admitted for in- 
door treatment; as an out-door patient, all that 
was possible might be done for him. Out of her 
husband’s scanty earnings, however, it was impos- 
sible that she. could pay for conveyance to and 
from London; but a mother’s love was not to be 
defrauded of its object by any such obstacle. It 
was possible that the boy might be cured, and that 
was enough. The thirty miles intervening between 
him and the means of his possible restoration were 
to her affection but as a step. She put her boy on 
her shoulder, and week by week she carried bun 
all those weary miles, slept for a night at the hospi 
tal, and next day, 
hi eerfully home again. 
repens do this, till agente exertion brought on 
a serious illness, and she herself had to seek hos- 
rae pallets. Recovered, but never again to 
be the mate 

resumed the 
thaugh loes frequently, still carrios her child to re- 


resuming her precious load, bore 
For nearly four months 
and was for some weeks stretched upon 


healthy woman she was before, 
nage of maternal affection, and, 


of the physicians of that estab- 
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ceive the attention 
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, the 
of the firs' in leaving the sur- 
the soil level, that of the latter consist- 
masses of earth up to the plants 
eka et 3 prt ah Pe thing 
. As something 
ma} eid on both fides of the question. 

. ject may be hogy a to have special 
ly for the farmer, but we are far from 
it in that light ; it concerns all who 
a kitchen garden, however small. The 

, in our estimation, is no mean 
thing, to be put aside in a corner, 
contemptuously ; it contributes essentially to 
the necessities and pleasures of all, and deserves 
a more prominent than it has heretofore 
oecupil In the garden, moreover, have been 
initiated most of the improved modes of culture 
that have added so much to the productive in- 
dustry of the land. 

When our attention, many years ago, was 
first called to the subject of flat culture, we de- 
termined to give it a fair trial by the side of the 
common system, noting carefully time, labor, and 
general results. We began with corn, then 


concern 


ve 


beans, next potatoes, ete., and with results so | ing 


satisfactory, that we at last adopted the princi- 
ple of drawing earth up to no plants, except for 
the purpose of blanching. After considerable 
experience, we do not hesitate to give “flat cul- 
tare” a distinct approval. It is the system for 
our atmosphere, warm sun, and. frequent 
droughts, as the hilling system may be the best 
for the moist climate and wet soils of England, 
especially where those soils are undrained. Both 
systems have their advocates, those of the hilling 
system preponderating ; but the other is making 
its way slowly, but surely, and we have no doubt 
it will at no distant day meet with a hearty ap- 
roval throgghout the country. The advocates 
or “hilling” principally claim that it “retains 
moisture,” ‘decreases the evaporation,” and 
“strengthens” the plant, but how they do not 
explain ; but we question the trath of these 
points. It is manifest to us, and it accords with 
observation, that a plot of ground with a level 
surface kept well pulverized, will retain a more 
uniform de of moisture than one broken 
into hills. It is precisely in a time of drought, 
when we are dependent upon the small amount 
of moisture contained in the atmosphere, that 
the advantages of “flat culture” make them- 
selves manifest. The leaves of plants condense 
the moisture of the atmosphere, and in different 
modes shed it on the ground, but principally by 
means of the stalk. Now if we take corn, for 
example, which has been hilled, this moisture, so 
mitch needed, is thrown off from the plant, and 
very little is absorbed ; in fact, these hills and 
ridges make good water-sheds, and, becoming 
baked during dry weather, lose the power of ab- 
sorption. Where “flat culture” prevails, the 
soil can always be kept open and porous, and its 
_ absorbent powers more fully retained. In re- 
gard to “ decreasing the evaporation” by hilling, 
it is so t t that evaporation is increased 
by the operation, that we leave that point with- 
out further comment for the present. It is well 
understood that hilling and ridging were intro- 
duced to get rid of surplus moisture. Hilling, 
also, it is said, “strengthens” the plant, the 
word being generally used in a mechanical sense; 
for example, it is contended that corn, when 
hilled, is less liable to be blown down. We 
know, however, that such is not the fact ; and, 
so far as maintaining an erect position is con- 
cerned, facts are all in favor of flat culture. 

The advantages of flat culture: It demands 
less labor for a given amount of results ; it ad- 
mits of a more thorough cultivation of the soil ; 
it lessens the evils of drought ; it admits of the 
continued use of the best improved implements 
of culture; and, not among the least of its 
claims, it presupposes a thorough preparation 
of the soil, such as drainage where needed, deep 
plowing, thorough stirring of the soil, ete. Hill- 
ing, undoubtedly, has its place and its advanta- 
ges, and these are chiefly found in a moist cli- 
mate and a wet, heavy, undrained soil. Flat 
culture, we think, will prove the system for our 
climate, and improved modes of culture —The 
Horticulturist. 





DEPTH AND SIZE OF DRAINS. 

It is totally impracticable for any individual 
to tell where a drain should be cut, or how deep 
or how wide drains should be made, without go- 
ing on the ground during a wet and sometimes a 
dry part of the season, and examining the sources 
of the surplus water, and the inclination of the 
ground where a drain is thought to be needed. 
The young farmer should never be satisfied with 
a drain that is not thirty inches deep ; and the 
instances are very rare where it would not be 
better to cut it thirty inches, than Jess than that 
depth. In some places it may be allowable, and 
drain the soil well, to put small tile in a ditch 
only two feet deep. But for large tile, and par- 
ticularly for stone, a ditch should never be less 
than thirty inches deep. Drains that are thirty 
inches deep will be just as effectual in drying 
some fields, as if they were three or four feet 
deep. On the contrary, drains only thirty inches 
deep in some fields, would not be half as effectual 
n draining the land, as they would if they were 
forty or fifty inches in depth. In some places it 
will be necessary to sink the ditches four feet 
in order to “get the water,” or to reach the 
veins. But when the water veins are reached at 
the depth of thirty inches, it will be incurring a 
bill of useless expense to sink the ditches deeper 
than that. depth. It is no detriment nor disad- 
vantage to land to have the drains four feet 
deep ; because water will percolate into a deep 
drain about as soon as it will into a shallow drain 
twenty-five or thirty inches in depth. When 
land is drained to cut off the water arising from 
springs, as a general rule the drains need to be 
deeper than they do where the surplus water 
does not arise from springs.— Young Farmer's 
Manual. 





WATERING PLANTS. 


During the Summer it becomes necessary to re- 
sort to artificial watering for garden plants, trees, 
&c., and it is a matter of considerable importance 
to perform this operation in the best way and at 
the right time ; the chief object being to supply 
just as much water as the plants need and no 
meme. To do this, wee ir = at the 
time of application. trees, which have been 

- transplanted in the Spring seem to be inactive, and 
thus throwing off but a small amount of moisture, 
very little water is required ; young trees espe- 
cially are apt ak eee wash or four _— 
after being set out, wi making any growth, 
and to give them an abundance of water would 
cause them to remain dormant rather than to 
help their growth. In such cases it is best to 
ase water but very little. a ee 


but a poor . A better way is to make 
se holes in the plant, beds, or small ones by 
the side of the plant, and pour the water into 
them. In this way it gradually soaks into the 
earth, and the moisture is easily obtained by the 
rootlets of the plant. It is indeed the only pro- 
per way of artificial watering. 

Evening is the best time to water plants. The 
sun is not shining, and the state of the atmos- 
phere is usually moist, which prevents a ready 
evaporation —Country Gentleman. 





PLOTTING THE FARM AND LAYING OUT 
FIELDS. 

. Every farmer should draw a plan of his farm 
ona large sheet of drawing-paper, which may 
be enclosed in a wooden frame, or it may be de- 
lineated on a large board, neatly planed. Let 
the deed of a farm be taken to a good surveyor, 
who has the proper instruments, and he will be 
able to delineate the shape of any farm, with the 
different distances of a proper proportion to each 
other, with the outside lines running at the same 
angle in the plan that theydoon the farm. The 
larger the plan is, the better it will be. The 
next step will be to lay out the farm into fields 
of the most convenient shape and size. If the 
farm is a large one, the fields may be proportion- 
ately large ; but if the farm is small, and the 
proprietor designs to keep a limited number of 
cattle, or animals of any kind, the fields must 
be small. It should always be the aim, in divid- 
a farm into fields, by fences, to have the 
boundaries of each field run about at right angles. 
But when a farm is cut up with highways, rail- 
roads, and deep gullies, which do not run parallel 
with the outside boundaries, the young farmer 
must exercise a little judgment and skill in giv- 
ing them a shape that will be most convenient of 
access from the barn. If the buildings are so 
located that the fields must necessarily be all on 
one side of a lane, leading to the barn, it would 
be more convenient to have the fields eighty or 
one hundred rods long, and of a narrow width, 
and let them extend from the farther boundary 
of the farm to the lane, than to have the fields 
square and be obliged to cross one or two fields 
in order to reach a distant field. Sometimes it 
seems desirable to make the fields of an irregular 
shape, in order to allow animals in each field 
to have access to water. But it is not always 
advisable to give a field an irregular shape for the 
sake of a stream of water, when it can be 
brought to that field for a small expense. It is 
always desirable to have the fields of a uniform 
size, especially when one adopts in raising crops, 
a rotation system.— Young Farmer's Manual. 





Tse Time ro Gataer Herss.—Everybody 
who has an herb bed in the garden, or who sets 
a value upon a good supply of dried herbs, 
should see to securing them this month, or, at 
least, the most of them. The right time to 
gather herbs for drying or other purposes is 
when they are just beginning to come into flower. 
They then possess their peculiar virtues in a 
higher degree than at any other period. When 
cut, do not lay them in the sun, as the excessive 
heat will cause them to dry rapidly ; the leaves 
and stems become brittle, and the slightest blow 
will cause them to fall off and be lost. Let 
them be laid in the shade, and carefully protect- 
ed from the rain or any dampness.—farmer 
and Gardener, Philadelphia. 


Scientific and Gleseful. 


—_——-—— 


A Novel Enterprise. — The Fredonia Advertiser 
learns that Dr. T. D. Phillips has purchased the 
entire bed of Cassadaga Lake, and made arrange- 
ments with Dr. Thomas Dunbar, of Buffalo, for 
dredging and thereby obtaining the marl deposit 
which covers to a greater or less depth the bottom 
of a large portion of the lake. The marl has been 
known to exist there for a long time, and many 
years ago was to some extent taken out and used 
instead of lime after burning. The present object 
is to get out the deposit for use as a fertilizer, for 
which it is believed to be specially adapted. An 
analysis of the article is about to be made. 


Aluminum and its Uses—The price of aluminum, 
which in 1854 was $175 per pound, and two years 
ago was reduced to $25, is on the point of being 
still further lowered. An English manufacturer of 
chemical products is fitting up a factory to produce 
the metal at thirty-six shillings sterling, which, 
taking the lightness of the metal into considera- 
tion, would make the proportion of cost about $5 
for articles in aluminum which in silver would cost 
$50.—W. Y. Times. 

The effect of such a reduction of price would 
be hardly conceivable to those who have not 
watched the results of experiments made with this 
interesting metal. Aluminum is the metallic basis 
of ordinary clay, and of course exists in immense 
quantities, larger even than iron. Its appearance 
is very similar to that of silver, but it is very much 
lighter, being far lighter than any other metal in 
common use. At the proposed price of thirty-six 
shillings sterling, or $9, it would be only about 
one-tenth of the cost of silver, bulk for bulk. It 
is more ductile, and at the same time more tena- 
cious than silver, it is less affected by the atmos- 
phere or acids, and is capable of being applied to 
every use to which silver, brass, or. zinc is applied. 
For the manufacture of cannon, it would be inval- 
uable, as a stout soldier might take a twelve 
pounder on his shoulder and run with it. For the 
manufacture of all the articles of plate, it would be 
a valuable substitute for silver, less easily corroded, 
much lighter,as elegant, and costing only one-tenth 
as much. In short, its application in the arts are 
almost innumerable.—Examiner. 


Remarkable Weather.— It is desirable to place 
upon record the extraordinary weather of June, 
1860. On only seven days did the thermometer in the 
shade reach 70°, the maximum heat for the month 
being 73:5°—a great contrast to June, 1858, when 
it was 92°2°, or 18-7° higher. Previously the low- 
est maxima have occurred in 1843 and 1853, when 
the temperature reach 77°, or 3°5° higher than in 
June, 1860. On referring to Mr. Glaisher’s table 
of temperature for June, we find that at Greenwich 
the temperature was lower in 1797 and 1821 by 
14°, and in 1852 by 34°. The mean temperature 
of June at Greenwich, from observations commenc- 
ing in 1771 is 58°0°, while the mean here for June, 
1860, was only 55°0°. June has been, moreover, 
unusually rainy, and, although the amount fallen 
here has been less than in most other places, the 
whole amonnt is half an inch above the average. 
Rain fell on no less than twenty-six days. In 1852 
and 1853 the amount of rain was greater, but as 
the excess fell in violent thunderstorms, these 
years are scarcely comparable with the month just 
ended.—London Times. 


Heated Wind Storms——A heated wind storm 
passed over a portion of Kansas on the 8th inst., 
which proved nearly as destructive to animal life 
as the recent tornadoes that visited with such ter- 
rible effect portions of Iowa. The wind arose 
about’ half-past ten o’clock A. M., and continued 
until three o’clock in the afternoon. At one o’clock 
the mercury rose to 11914°, and continued so for 


crease. The effect can scarcely be im 
wind blew a brisk gale, ing with it a salty, 
sulphurous smell. Two men in attempting to cross 
the country from Iola to Humboldt (distant eight 
miles), were overtaken and perished. There were 
three others at Humboldt, who were caught out 
with teams, which perished, the men alone surviv- 
ing, and are now in a fair way to recover. There 
was scarcely a chicken left in the country. ie 
and cattle fell in their tracks and suffocated. Va- 
rious reasons and conjectures as to its cause are 
given; but all unsatisfactory. 


Cure for In-growing Nails—It is stated, by a cor- 
respondent, that cauterization by hot tallow is an 
immediate cure for i wing nails. He says: 
“The 
yo 


agined. The 


4 “4 
— on whom I first tried this was a 
ubg who had been unable to put on a shoe 
for several months, and decidedly the Worst case I 
have seen. The disease had been of long stand- 


. The edge of th 
ing edge aut Mee 





covered with skin, and pas acahinbitend nae 


about an hour, and then gradually began to de- ee 


the root of the nail; the whole toe was swollen, 
and extremely tender and painful. My mode of 
proceeding was this: I put a very small piece of 
tallow in a spoon and heated it over a lamp until 
it became very hot, and dropped two or three 
drops between the nai] and granulations. The 
effect was almost magical. Pain and tenderness 
were at once relieved, and in a few days the gran- 
ulations were all gone, the diseased parts dry and 
destitute of feeling, and the edge ty the nail ex- 
posed so as to admit of being pared away without 
any inconvenience. The cure was complete, and 
the trouble never returned. I have tried this plan 
repeatedly since, with the same satisfactory results. 
The operation causes but little if any pain, if the 
tallow is properly heated. A repetition might, in 
some cases, be necessary; although I have never 
have met with a case that did not yield to one appli- 
cation. Admitting the theory of Dr. Lorinser to be 
correct, the modus operandi is very plainly to be 
seen. The liquid cautery insinuates itself in every 
interstice, under the nail, accomplishing in one 
minute, without pain, all that can be effected by 
the painful application of nitrate of silver for 
several weeks.— Medical and Surgical Journal. 


Bread.—The fermenting agents which we use in 
the making of bread have, or should have, a two-fold 
aim ; the first is to lighten the bread by introduc- 
ing a gas (always carbonic acid) in the dough and 
thus throw its particles asunder by mechanical 
action. This object is attained by all known fer- 
menters. But the second aim is only reached by 
two fermenters—the sour dough (dough in a state 
of acetic fermentation and used by the Germans in 
the making of their rye bread) and the well-known 
yeast. These two bodies seem to act directly on 
the granules of starch and burst them. Bread 
made properly with these two agents ought to be 
more nourishing than bread fermented by other 
means; and experiments made on regiments of 
soldiers, convicts, etc., in Saxony, have shown its 
advantage to be about thirty-five per cent. Be- 
sides this, bread raised by yeast or sour dough has 
an agreeable flavor, and retains its moisture longer 
than bread raised by alkalies. Mineral alkalies 
(saleratus or bicarbonate of soda) used in the fer- 
mentation of bread have, besides ined enioges in 
an economical point of view, a most hurtful and 
pernicious influence on the human system. Intro- 
duced into the system, they seem to take the place 
of lime and its phosphates in the blood; and Iam 
often inclined to think that the use of saleratus and 
soda in our bread and cakes has more to do with 
the thin bones, rotten teeth, and flabby, soapy 
locks of our children—large and small—than many 
would imagine, Justice and common sense should 
banish mineral alkalies to the soap manufactory ; 
but bakers should be compelled to eat the alum 
and sulphate of copper which they use to make 
bread white and their customers sick.—Correspon- 
dent of the Scientific American. 


What Does it Meant—On Thursday evening last, 
about half-past six o’clock, our citizens were some- 
what startled by a very strange phenomenon. It 
was a hot wind which seemed to come from the 
river, and was so hot on the bank of the river, that 
those who stood there had to put their hats to 
their faces. As near a description as we can give, 
it seemed as if we were close to a building on fire, 
say about a square off, and the wind from the fire 
blowing directly in our face. It lasted about ten 
minutes.— Bayou Sara Ledger, July 14. 


Gas Burners and Globes.—A patent has just been 
taken out in London, by Mr. Johnson, of Glasgow, 
for a gas-burner, designed to prevent the flickering 
of the light. It consists of a tubular cap of thin 
cast iron or other metal, having a wide, internal 
diameter, so as to fit by its open lower end upon 
or over an existing burner. The top of the burner 
is in the form of a solid convex end, through which 
a vertical slit is made to form the actual burner 
aperture for the gas, and produces a thin, broad, 
flat flame. When such a tubular cap is fitted upon 
or over an ordinary burner, the gas is received into 
the reservoir of the tubular cap, and it thence 
passes slowly off through the burner slit. The 
reservoir intervening between the common burner 
beneath and the burner slit in the top of the cap 
above, acts as a pressure-regulator, to prevent 
flickering and inordinate forcing of the gas, whilst 
the broad, flat flame insures the production of a 
brilliant light. 

Another patent has recently been secured by 
Charles Bacon, of London, for making globes for 
lights double with a space between the outer and 
inner surfaces for containing water, or any clear 
liquid, or if a colored light is desired, a colored 
liquid may be used. An inside common shade 
may also be employed according to the invention 
when surrounded with a double globe containing 
fluid between the sides. The gas-burners may be 
arranged in triangular, quadrilateral, or other form, 
around the inner globe or globes; and the other 
double globe filled with liquid may also be used. 
Thus the light will be reflected from one globe to 
the other, increasing its power in a remarkable 
manner by the concentration of its rays. 


Foreign, 


endeavored to give effect to the desire of many 


Jand, touching the introduction of the Bible into 
Government schools in India. The resolution 
which His Grace sought to introduce was the fol- 
lowing : 

“That the British government in India, as the 
representative of a Christian nation, is charged with 
the duty of promoting the moral as well as the 
social welfare of the people of that country, and 
that, in order effectually to further such objects, it 
is the opinion of the House that the authoritative 


education afforded in government colleges and 
schools, ought, under suitable arrangements, to be 
removed, and humbly to address Her Majesty that 
she will be graciously pleased to give direction for 
carrying the above object into effect.” 

Now, we confess to a very strong sympathy with 
the resolution, although, under the present circum- 
stances of the country, it may be expedient to delay 
its enforcement to a more convenient opportunity. 
We are the more convinced of the wisdom of this 
course from the fact that Earls Shaftesbury, Ellen- 
borough, Granville, and Derby, all dissuaded the 
noble Duke from his purpose jp the present condi- 
tion of India. Patience must, therefore, be exercis- 
ed. Itis only a question of time—Standard. 


Effort Among the Fallen in London.—But perhaps 
the most novel, and in some respects the most pain- 
fully important of allthe products of London benev- 
olence and piety, is the effort recently entered upon 
in behalf of the poor fallen women of the streets— 
a class, in my humble opinion, shamefully neglect- 
ed in our own country, as they have been hereto- 
fore in England. We had the opportunity to at- 
tend one of these meetings. It was the last of the 
season, and designed especially for French women, 
considerable numbers of whom are brought to Lon- 
don, and whose condition is said to be, because of 
their being strangers in a strange land, more des- 
perate and pitiable than that of any others. The 
invitations are issued on a handsomely engraved 
card, asking the pleasure of the company of the re- 
cipient at the place specified, St. James’s Restau- 
rant, Picadilly, to meet friends who are interested 
in their welfare, and stating that tea and coffee will 
be served at midnight. These invitations are sent 
to the lodging-places of the poor girls. At the 

revious meetings they have attended to the num- 
a of two or three hundred. Whether it were cu- 
riosity or a sort of frolic, that brought many of 
them, I cannot say, but the result has been encour- 
ing. On this occasion, as the class invited were 
foreigners, the attendance, as might have been ex- 
pected, was small, there not being over twenty 
present. Before leaving America, I had seen a 
statement in one of the daily papers that it was 
none but those who had well nigh run their race of 
sin, the old and faded, who came here. This is not 
so. Some who were present this evening were not 
over seventeen, and others were from twenty to 
twenty-four,and in possession of well nigh whatever 
attractions they may ever have possessed. 

St. James’s Restaurant is in one of the most fash- 
ionable parts of London, and I suppose belongs to 
the better class of such establishments. It is fur- 
nished, as is usually the case, with small round ta- 
bles, on many of which at this time were tea and 
coffee, bread and butter, and a plate of cakes. As 
the guests of the night dropped in, they took their 
seats at these at their option; and after their re- 
past some of the ministers and others present, 
conversed with them. Their story, as ht be 
supposed, in most cases was a sad one, and filled 
our hearts with the profoundest pity. It seeemed 
| to me that if even their most sensual associates in 





The Bible in India—The Duke of Marlborough has 


good people, more especially of the Church of Eng- 


exclusion of the Word of God from the course of 


sin had heard what we heard from some of them, 
they could no longer have the heart to encourage 
them in their career. A friend who was present 
that evening was so overcome by what he saw of 
this exhibition of moral ruin, that even after he 
had returned home he wept like a child. 

Some time having been spent in conversation, 
religious services were commenced, and the Rey. 
William Monod from Paris, who was invited to be 
present for the purpose, delivered a familiar and 
affectionate address, very appropriate to such an 
occasion. It is impossible, of course, to say 
whether or not any permanent impression was pro- 
ducéd by that night’s effort; but certain it is that 
some who seemed most indifferent wept most bit- 
terly before they left. As the result of the previous 
meetings, the Reformatories for such persons are 
already full. Those who have undertaken this 
movement are deserving of much commendation. 
For many reasons it costs no little self-denial, and 
it is attended with no ordinary difficulties. It is to 
be hoped that another season the effort may be re- 
newed, and with still pennies encouragement. And 
in our own land, whether or not this be the precise 
form the movement should assume, surely some- 
thing should be done far more thoroughly and ener- 
getically than has yet been attempted for arresting 
the thousands of these unfortunates who infest our 
cities, marching with rapid steps themselves to 
perdition, and carrying so many with them.—Cor- 
respondence Presbyteriam 


The London Sabbath.— Among the institutions of 
London, is one entitled the “ Metropolitan Sunday 
Rest Association,” the object being to dispense, as 
far as possible, with Sunday labor. Ata recent 
meeting it was stated that, through the exertions 
of the Society, upwards of five hundred shops had 
been closed during the past year, and the Sunday 
fairs had been put down. Lord Chelmsford had, 
at the solicitation of the tradesmen, introduced a 
bill into the House of Lords for the purpose of re- 
ducing the amount of trade carried on on Sundays, 
and it had passed the second reading by a large 
majority. 

Statue of Hallam.—It is stated that the committee 
for raising a memorial to the late Henry Hallam, 
the historian of the middle ages, have resolved to 
erect a full length statue of him in St. Paul’s, an 
eligible site having been offered by the Dean and 
Chapter. 


Statistical Congress.—In a few months there will 
assemble in Europe the Fourth Statistical Congress. 
All civilized countries have been invited to send 
delegates. The purpose of the Congress is to 
further statistical science, and especially to intro- 
duce more uniformity into the official reports of 
the respective Governments, in order to facilitate a 
comparison, and makethem morecorrect. The first 
Congress met in Brussels, the second in Paris, and 
the third in Vienna. 


An Irish Row in Rome.—The Irish volunteers in 
the Popg’s army cause no little trouble and vexa- 
tion. Every one of them is certain he was made 
for an officer, and feels deeply injured when placed 
in the ranks. Besides they think volunteers should 
do as they please, and they rebel against the strict 
discipline of Gen. Lamoriciere. Recently, some 
three or four of the disappointed volunteers under- 
took to withdraw from the service, and when ar- 
rested made a stout resistance. This put the whole 
Irish regiment into a state of disorder, and the 
Belgians in the army were so frightened by the 
noise and confusion that they seized their arms and 
stood ready for whatever might happen. Taking 
this movement for a challenge to a free fight, an 
Irishman planted his fist between the eyes of a 
Belgian officer and laid him sprawling on the 
ground. The commander of the Belgian company 
thereupon ordered his men to load and take aim, 
and they would have poured a broadside into the 
Trish if an officer of the latter had not interfered 
just at the critical moment. A few stones thrown 
by the Irish ended the scrimmage for the time, but 
the Pope is perplexed what to do with his disor- 
derly Irish recruits, and sometimes wishes them 
all back to Killarney. 


Palestine.— A letter from Jaffa, of the 21st ult., in 
the G'azette du Midi, says: “ Palestine already feels 
the effect of the horrible scenes enacted in the 
Lebanon. No Christian of Damascus dares leave 
his house for fear of a rising of the fanatic Mussul- 
mans of that great city. A body of 5,000 Bedouin- 
Saks are now ravaging Tiberiade and the neigh- 
borhood. Serious fears are entertained for Naza- 
reth and the towns in the interior.” 


Russian Emancipation—A correspondent of Le 
Nord, writing, June 27th, from St. Petersburg, 
Says: 

Bince the great problem of the emancipation of 
the Serfs has been definitely resolved upon, the 
noble cause of national civilization, so intimately 
connected with emancipation andits indispensable 
complement, has been making notable progress 
day by day. 

Our papers are fille@ with news from all parts of 
the country, of the establishment of free schools 
and of Sunday schools. Every day sees new 
schools opened of a character to attract and to 
educate the lower classes of the population. They 
are already very numerous and scattered over the 
whole extent of the country, not to speak of the 
two capitals where they are no longer a new thing, 
we see them starting up in remote hamlets and 
villages under the patronage of the landholders, 
or of some other public spirited persons. 

We need not say that these free schools, estab- 
lished in the interest of the people, and mul- 
tiplied on the eve of their emancipation, are called 
to exercise an influence on the future of the work- 
ing classes, which must be most salutary. By cor- 
recting the deeply-rooted prejudices and by dissi- 
pating the ignorance of the Russian people, these 
schools will render them worthy of the independ- 
ence which is soon to be conferred upon them, in 

iving them those ideas of responsibility and of 
fever, which are the first and the essential condi- 
tions of liberty. 

The preparation for the Emancipation of the 
Serfs may henceforth be considered as complete. 
The Commissions are at present engaged upon the 
actual drafting of the laws which are to embody 
the results at which they have arrived through so 
much labor and deliberation. The Imperial mani- 
festo decreeing the abolition of Slavery will appear, 
as I have said before, during the Autumn, after the 
field labor is finished, at the end of October or the 
beginning of November. The Government has 
adopted the necessary financial measures in order 
to act as a mediator in the settlement of relations 
between the landholders and the emancipated 
Serfs. 


Ezekiel’s Tomb.—F or centuries past the Jews of 
Mesopotamia have been in the habit of making 
yearly pilgrimages to the tomb of Ezekiel, within 
some 60 miles of Bagdad. On their arrival, some 
weeks ago, however, Nouri Moustapha Pasha, the- 
new governor of the province, published a prohibi- 
tion against the practice, alleging that the tomb 
was equally venerated by the Musselmans, and that 
he intended to build over it amosque for the special 
use of Islamite pilgrims, by whom it would for the 
future be exclusively visited. In vain did the ex- 
cluded Israelites urge the prescription of centu- 
ries ; the new governor was deaf to every argu- 
ment that could be used. Thereupon the Jews 
despatched a deputation to Constantinople, to carry 
their complaint direct to the Porte. This has been 
done, and a vizierial letter was despatched to Bag- 
dad, ordering the bigoted prohibition to be at once 
removed. 


New Capital for Hungary.—The anti-revolutionary 
party, the “ savours of Austria,” as they call them- 
selves, are endeavoring to divert the attention of 
the Magyars from the contemplation of their pres- 
ent discontent to that of their former glories, and 
are busy in the promulgation of an idea for which 
subscriptions are to be set on foot in every capital 
in Europe. This is no less than the construction 
of a new and splendid‘capital for Hungary, to cele- 
brate the thousandth anniversary of the arrival of 
the Hungarians in Europe. In 1864 is this anni- 
versary to take place, Arpad having made his first 
appearance on the banks of the Danube in 864,and 
the city is to be called Arpadva, and to be conse- 
crated wholly +o the souvenirs of the greatness of 
the Magyar. Lach Magyar nobleman is to be com- 
pelled to build himself a palace therein as splendid 
as his means will permit. The site of the pp io 
already marked out, close to the & ad Rai 
way, a branch of which would immediately be con- 
structed for the service of this new capital. The 
cathedral is already spoken of as a model of |. 
eur and magnificence. The tombs of the 

nobles to be transported thither as soon as the 
building shal] become visible elsewhere than on 
the which is being carried from house to 


house in Bude for inspection, 
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Germany—The misgivings awakened in the Ger- 
man mind by the conference of Baden are giving 
lace to renewed confidence. Pruésia has put 
orth her programme, and insists upon four points: 
1. The frank maintenance of the confederation. 
2. A gradual and piecemeal reform of the articles 
of Union. 3. The mili organization of the con- 
federation ; and 4. The abstinence of the Diet from 
all interference with the internal question of the 
confederate States. Austria agrees toa revision of 
the military articles of the Union; the supreme 
command in the South will probably be left to her, 
while Prussia will assume the command of the 
forces of North Germany. The warlike temper of 
Germany has called forth a kind of volunteer move- 
ment, which is spreading over the whole Father- 
land ; it takes the shape of gymnastic and rifle 
schools; the different governments favor these 
associations, and the humblest primary school has 
its gymnastic class. The military intention of these 
exercises is openly avowed. 


Good News from Greece.—The Rev. Dr. King writes 
from Athens: The bishop that purchased of me 
last year 400 Testaments, for distribution in his 
diocese, has applied to Mr. Kalopothakes for 500 
more. Two or three days ago, he sent to. inquire 
what time I could see him, as he wished to call 
on me. Iappointed the day and hour, but when 
the time came his heart failed him, and I was asked 
to have an interview with him at the house of Mr. 
Kalopothakes. At first I felt inclined to say that 
if he was afraid to call on me, I would not call on 
him. I went, however, and had a long conversa- 
tion with him on the subject of religion. 
During the conversation, and almost at the com- 
mencement of it, he said it was well known and 
acknowledged by all, that those of my denomina- 
tion are the most upright and moral people in the 
world ; that here (in Greece) they have a form of 
religion that has little or no influence on the heart 
or the life of those who profess it. I told him 
that if he would put the Word of God into the 
hands of the priests under him, and enjoin on 
them to read and study it attentively, and to go 
about and read it to the people, instructing them 
to walk according to that Word, he would be a 
“ape shepherd. This, he gave me to understand, 
e endeavored todo. On the whole,I was very 
glad I went to see him. The priest, or deacon, who 
was with him, nodded assent to all I said, and 
seemed "oe interested in. the conversation. 
orld. 


Voleanic Eruption in Ieeland. — Capt. Nielson, 
of the Kron Princess Caroline, from Cienfuegos, ar- 
rived in Liverpool, reports as follows: “A volcanic 
anaten. of the mountain Myrdis Gokel, in Iceland, 
took place on the 11th of May last, continuing 
with uninterrupted violence for nearly a month, 
and could be seen at a distance of one hundred 
and twenty miles by night; and what is most re- 
markable, an eruption occurred one hundred and 
five years ago on precisely the same date, destroy- 
ing everything for miles around.” 


Siberian Gold.—The Irkutsk Gazetie publishes an 
account of the working of the gold mines in Eastern 
Siberia in 1859. The quantity of gold extracted 
was upwards of 38,000 pounds. This was 3,000 
less than in 1858. The number of companies occu- 
pied in extracting gold was 160,and there were 
employed 26,112 men and 572 women belonging to 


women from Great Russia. The total number was 
nearly 5,000 less than in the preceding year, the 


sions. In the course of the year 1,077 men engag- 
ed took to flight, 308 of whom were captured, and 
345 persons died. The number of horses employed 
was 12,282. 


Locusts.—Great hosts of locuts, it is said, have 
made their appearance in Hungary, and parts of 
estates belonging to Baron Sina have already been 
ravaged by the voracious insects. 
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OVER 100,000 PEOPLE 
Sing Out ef the 


“Plymouth Collection,” 


EDITED BY HENRY WARD BEECHER AND JOHN ZUNDEL. 


This Pioneer Book is regarded THE BEST, as a Devotional Book 
for the Church, Lecture Room, or Family. It contains ‘‘ Every- 
body’s hymn and everybody’s tune.’? The universal testimony 
of those who use it is, ‘‘ We like it more and more.”’ 

Read the following letter, just received from the Pastor of a 
Presbyterian Church in Milwaukee : 

MiLwavKEB, May 26, 1860. 
Messrs. A. 8. BARNES & BuRR : 

Dear Friends : We adopted the ‘‘ Plymouth Collection’? in the 
First Presbyterian church of this city six months ago, and expe- 
rience has proyen what I long ago believed, that it is the best Col- 
lection yet published, for the development of Congregational Sing- 
ing. Yours truly, J. L. CO VG 
Pastor First Pres. church. 


It is also adopted by the First Congregational church, Milwau- 
kee, and two Baptist churches in the same city. 

The Winter street Congregational church, Boston, haye just in- 
troduced the book, notwithstanding the great pressure of rival 
Hymn and Tune Books. It has also been adopted by Dr. Hawes’s 
Congregational church, Hartford. Such introductions of this su- 
perior Hymn and Tune Book give ample evidence of its great val- 
ue over all other Hymn and Tune Books yet published. 

The Book contains over 360 Tunes, and over 1,300 Hymns. 


PRICE OF THE HYMNS AND TUNES, ............ 00.0 ceee $1 25. 
4@e~ Churches are supplied for first introduction, at the low price 

of $1 per copy. 

THE HYMNS SEPARATE (three sizes) ....623¢ cts., 75 cts, and $1. 


4a Pastors and Committees furnished with single copies of 
‘Hymns and Tunes ” for examination, postpaid, for $1 per copy. 
Apply to the Publishers, 


A. 8. BARNES & BURR, 


51 and 53 John street, New York. 


A. 8. BARNES & BURR Publish: 
REVIVAL HYMNS AND TUNES, A Selection from the Plymouth 
Collection. 15c. per copy. 
CHEEVER’S CHRISTIAN MELODIES, HYMNS, AND TUNES. 50c. 
PLYMOUTH SABBATH SCHOOL COLLECTION. 20c. 
2 ae COLLECTION OF HYMNS, for Sabbath Schools. 
¢c. 
Also : 
CURTIS’S SCHOOL VOCALIST. 5c. 
HASTINGS’S SELAH. 87c. 
KINGSLEY’S JUVENILE CHOIR. 40c. 


GROVER & BAKER’S 
CELEBRATED NOISELESS 


FAMILY SEWING MACHINES. 


These machines sew from two spools, as purchased from the 
store, requiring no rewinding of thread ; they Hem, Fell, Gather, 
and Stitch in a superior style, finishing each seam by their own 
operation, without recourse to the hand-needle, as is required by 
other machines. They will do better and cheaper sewing*than a 
seamstress can, even if she works for one cent an hour. 





Offices of Exhibition and Sale ;—495 Broadway, New York ; 18 
Summer street, Boston ; 730 Chestnut street, Philadelphia ; 181 
Baltimore street, Baltimore ; 58 West Fourth street, Cincinnati 3 
124 North Fourth street, St. Louis. 


aa SEND FOR A CIRCULAR. <@ 





IANOS, MBLODEONS, ALEXANDRE 
P ORGANS, aad “all kinds of MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, 
MUSIC, MUSIG BOOKS, and all kinds of Musical Merchandise, at 
the lowest possible prices. Second-hand Pianos at great bargain 
from $25 to $150. Pianos and Melodeons to rent, and rent allowe 
if purchased, Monthly payments received for the same. 

HORACE WATERS, Agent, No. 383 Broadway. 


WOOD BROTHERS 


HAVB-REMOVED TO 


No. 396 Broadway, New York, 
ONE DOOR BELOW WALKER STREE®. 








In directing notice to their removal 


woon BRoTAa ER ss: 
Bog to call attention of purchasers to their large stock of 


FINE CARRIAGES, 
MADE BY THEMSELVES, 


With great regard to clogance, comfort, lightnegs, and strength ; 
particularly adapted to park and watering-place driving. - 


the Government of Siberia, and 5,081 men and 20] * 


falling off being caused by the dearness of provi- | po 


TALES FROM THE BIBLE. 
For the Young. 


BY REY. WILLIAM M. THAYER, 
Author of the “ Bobbin Boy,” a Boy and Merchant Prince,’’ 
Cc. 


These sacred narratives are designed for the young, from ten to 

sixteen years of age—although many younger readers will be able 

to understand and appreciate them, while still older persons may 

find most of them instructive and profitable. Special paing, ee 

ag to introduce as much Biblical knowledge as possible into 
em. 

Elegantly Ilusttated. Price 75 cents. 


J. E. TILTON & COMPANY, Publishers, 
161 Washington street, Boston, 
And for sale by all booksellers. 


TO HOUSEKEEPER 


THE REPUTATION OF THE ‘™ 
ECONOMIST COOKING STOVE 


is firmly established. It is extensively sold in nearly 
and Territory. It combines more good qualities than any 
Stove. Those with the . 


SAND OVENS 


are taking the lead of everything ; nothing but a brick oven.can 
begin to equal the uniformity and perfection of their baking. 

We have lately added many improvements to these Stoves, 
among others, cut 


TREADWELL’S VENTILATOR, 


in the use of which the fire, and also the temperature of the Ov’ 
are under perfect control, and at the same time the apartment 
be thoroughly ventilated. 


Treadwell’s Gauze Gridiron. 


All kinds of meat and fish can be broiled on this in great perfee- 
tion, either over a coal or smoking wood fire, without the least 
taint of smoke or bitterness, and without the escape of smoke.or 
fumes into the room. 


These are two great results. 


BURNING THE GASSES. 


Bya simple and durable arrangement we are able to conBame a 
large portion of the gasses im the coal, thus obtaining at least a 
quarter more heat, and also a more active fire. 

These, and other improvements, make the ECONOMIST the best 
Stove in the world. 


W. & J. Treadwell, Perry & Norton, 


ALBANY, N. ¥. 
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MRS. WINSLOW, 


An experienced Nurse and Female Physician, presents to ‘th 
attention of mothers, her 


SOOTHING SYRUP, 


FOR CHILDREN TEETHING, 


which greatly facilitates the process of teething, by softening the 
gums, reducing all inflammation—will allay ALL PAIN and spas- 
modic action, and is 


SURE TO REGULATE THE BOWELS. ~ 
Depend upon it, mothers, it will give rest to yourselves, and 


RELIEF AND HEALH TO YOUR INFANTS. 


We have put up and sold this article for over ten years 
CAN SAY, IN CONFIDENCE AND TRUTH of it, what we 
never been able to say of any other medicine—NEVER 
‘AILED, IN A SINGLE INSTANCE TO EFFECT 4 
timely used. Never did we know an instance of dissatisft by 
any one who used it. On the contrary, all are delighted with its 
operations, and speak in terms of commendation of its magical 
effects and medical virtues. We speak in this matter “ 

KNOW,” after ten years’ experience, AND PLEDGE 
REPUTATION FOR THE FULFILLMENT OF WHAT WE 
DECLARE. In almost every instance where the infant is suffering 
from pain and exhaustion, relief will be found in fifteen or twenty 
minutes after the Syrup is administered. 

This valuable preparation is the prescription of one of the most 
EXP’ d SKILFUL NURSES in New England, and has 
been used with NEVER FAILING SUCCESS in 


THOUSANDS OF CASES. 


It not only relieves the child from pain, but invigorates the 
stomach and bowels, corrects acidity, and gives tone and energy 
to the whole system. It will almost instantly relieve 


GRIPING IN THE BOWELS, AND WIND COLIC, 
and overcome convulsions, which, if not speedily remedied, end in 
and SUREST in THE 


and 

have 

HAS IT 
fori 


death. We believe it the BEST REMEDY 
WORLD, in all cases of DYSENTERY and DIARRHGA IN OBIL- 
DREN, whether it arises from teething, or from any other cause 
We would say to every mother who has a child suffering from‘an 
of the foregoing complaints—DO NOT LET YOUR PREJUDICES, 
NOR THE PREJUDICES OF OTHERS, stand between you and ir 
suffering child, and the relief that will be SURE—yes, ‘ABSOLUTE. 
LY SURE—to follow the use of this medicine, if timely used. Full 
directions for using will accompany each bottle. None genuine 
unless the facsimile of CURTIS & PERKINS, New York, is on the 
outside wrapper. 

Sold by Druggists threughout the world. 

Principal Office, 13 Cedar street, New York, 

PRICE ONLY 25 CENTS PER BOTTLE. 


RAVEN, BACON, & CO., 
(Successors to BACON & RAVEN,) . 


Pianoforte Manufacturers, 
Warerooms, No. 135 Grand street, 
(NEAR BROADWAY,) 


Where a full assortment of instruments may be found, exclusively 
of our own manufacture, warranted in every respect. 


Communion and Medicinal Wines. 


JAQUES BROTHERS, 
(SUCCESSORS TO JOHN JAQUES.) 


Manufacture pure Grape Wines for Communion and Medicinal 
uses, as a Special supply for the Communion table, the purity of 
which may be confidently relied upon, having been tested and 
approved of by the religious public fora number of years. 

For sale by Pinchot, Brewen & Seabury, 214 Fulton street 
New York ; Warner & Ray, Utica, N. Y.; French & Richards er 
Tenth and Market streets, Philadelphia ; Halsey & King, 168 k 
street, Chicago, Ill.; by agents in different sections, and by the 
subscribers at Washingtonville, Orange county, N. ¥ 


JAQUES BROTHEBS. 
The Toilet. 


“ TREFELIO” IS THE TRUE SECRET OF BEAUTY ! 











‘“'PREFELIO ”’ Cures all Eruptions. 

‘* TREFELIO ” Softens the Skins. 

‘<'TREFELIO ’”’ Beautifies the Skin. 

“ TREFELIO” Eradicates Humor. 

‘* TREFELIO,”’ 50 cents a bottle. 
Particularly adapted to warm climates. A few drops poured in 
the water for Bathing is deliciously refreshing and exhilarating, 
giving the Skin Freshness, Smoothness, Elasticity, Softness, Bril- 
liancy, and Purity—Cooling and Invigorating—renders the flesh 
firm, and of an alabaster richness of Beauty ; removes all’ Brup- 
tions. Immensely popular among the Ladies. 
Aap Sold everywhere at 50 cents a bottle. 
CARY, HOWARD, SANGER & CO.; NORTH, SHERMAN & 60. ; 
LAZELL, MARSH & GARDINER; TILESTON & CO., Geiieral 
Agents, 48 Broadway, New York. 


Bellemont, Doniphan County, Kansas, 
ON THE DIRECT ROUTE TO THE GOLD MINES AT 
PIXE’S PEAK and CHERRY CREEK. 





de Town situated on the Missouri River, directly West of 
the city of St. Joseph, Mo, The river, at’this point, runs due 
East @ distance of four miles, and making ‘the turn at St. Joseph, 
runs in a Southwesterly course back again to the highlands on the 
West side, The peninsula, thus formed, is liable to be, and has 
been, entirely overflowed, which makes the nearest available town 
site on the West side, four miles distant from St. Joseph. Belle- 
mont is connected with the latter city by the best steam ferry om 
the Missouri river. The Hannibal and St. Joseph Railroad is com- 
plete, and has trains Tunning daily. The journey from New York 
2 Bellemont can now be made in SIXTY HOURS, all the way 
This town must necessarily become the distributing point for a 
very large extent of the two Territories, including the Gold 
Although it is scarcely a year old, large warehouses are 
erected and filled with goods, and ithe merchants are doing a thriv- 
ing business. Building materials of the best qualities are abun- 
dant, as well as excellent water. Parties designing to locate or in- 
vest can find no more desirable point in Kangas. Lots can now be 
had at reasonable prices, but are enhancing in value every day. 
The Town Company are actively engaged in grading the streets, 
best stone levees on the whole length of 


and completing one of the 
the Missouri river, 
R. WHITEHEAD, President. 


JAMES 
JOS. PENNEY, Jr., Secretary. 
Any information regarding the above point, or for the purchase 
of lots, will be cheerfully given, on appl ication, by letter or other- 
wise, to . K, MAR ’ 
No. 40 Murray street, New Yori 


MOTHEBS. 


Thousands are daily speaking in the praise of 
DR. EATON’S 


INFANTILE CORDIAL, 


and why? because it never fails to instantaneous relief when 
given in time. It acts as if by mag or nstaririal alone Will COB- 
vince you that what we say is true, it contains 


NWO PAREGORIC OR OPIATE 
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(& [ustrated Catalogues, or Drawings and Specifications 
Lu on application. 
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1° “pg srt HOUR.” 


This is the title of a small volume of 136 pages, 


| tulation, addressed by him to certain friends who 
: requested him to furnish some hymns for the Olney 


published during the current year at Boston. Its ' collection: “ How can you ask of me such a ser- 


‘ @uthor is Prof. Austin Phelps, of Andover Theolog- 
Seminary. The book is designed to furnish | 2°58 from God’s presence, in comparison with 
 MiiiMiie in sigard to private | which the distance from East to West is vicinity, 


ical 


“prayer, ond in fourteen chapters, quite brief in | 
extent, presents the subject in as many dif- | 


‘vice? I seem to myself to be banished to a remote- 


cohesion.” We doubt the propriety of stigma- 
| tizing this language as the cry of a thaniac. It is 


ferent aspects. It contains much that is worthy of the expression of a most real experience, and if all 


serious consideration, and among the works of a 
similar nature, which, without being especially 
theughtful or profound in their manner or range 
of discussion, are yet of service to the general 
reader, is justly entitled to an honorable place. 
“Qf the number of passages adapted to exert a 
beneficial influence, the following may be given 


by way of example : 


If does not require what the world pronounces a 
e soul in its 
e\experience of prayer has 


¢ sin to break 
onal hours. 
i complications, A little 
there [where t}, may dislocate its m and 
its movement. The spirit of prayer is to 
the soul what the eye is to the body. eye 80 
limpid in its nature, of such fine finish and such 
intricate convolution in its structure, and of so 
"sensitive nerve, that the point of a needle may ex- 
“sry - oo ne 
pgm meted — way. 1 in the 
is perilons to, ss. . : 
not many of us cause of our joylessness 
- in the fact that we are living upon some 
cainettiod | of conduct? We are assuming 
the recti 


courses of life with which we are 
not ourselves honestly 


the serenity of 


, secreted 


satisfied. I apprehend that 
; of conscience 


of 
upon subjects of practical life, 
there is no —— of action. Is there 
large cloud covered by the usa- 
Christian society? And may not some of 
the sin which infects our devotions 


nauseous incense ?—pp.- 32, 33. 
ee Complaint that 
i ; men. a 
ee eaced immediately, or in the 
‘we pray for, proves that the Spirit 
4 our infirmities in that prayer. We 
His aid, nor desired it. He 
submissive petitions, patient desires, 
quietly and self-for- 


his idol when he me a 
of Naples are frenzi 

papre 4 of os Liquefaction ” 

the festival of San Gennaro. 

i elevated abere noe - 
i the fruits of the Spirit, whose 

a aes of God, at ~ seed a refusal 

answer to his prayers? Such devotion 1s in- 

: aie selfish, ron it may bexglossed by the 


refinements of devout speech.—pp. 115, 116. 
These passages, and others like them, are truly 
excellent, and cannot be too widely read or too 
i ondered. Every candid person must 
sony A the line of distinction between the 
Qhurch and the world is not drawn in the daily 
practice of Christians, with that clearness which is 
adapted to strike and impress deeply the minds 
of the unconverted. Equally true is it that there 
is a mode of thinking and speaking, by no means 
uncommon among Christians, in regard to the 
Divine answer to prayer, for which it would be 
exceedingly difficult to find a warrant in the Sacred 
Soriptures. Some persons seem to think that 
when they have prayed for what they suppose to be 
4 spiritual blessing, the blessing’ must necessarily 
be granted ; that God cannot refuse an answer to 
@sincere request, and at the same time preserve 
_ inviolate His truth. They forget the infinite wis- 
dom and sovereignty of God; that what may seem 
to be a blessing to us, may wear a very different 
‘appearance to Him; that it is His prerogative to 
grant our request, either directly or indirectly, or 
‘ refuse it altogether, according as it may be con- 
. sistent or inconsistent with His own blessed will; 
that it is in this way He disciplines His children to 
habits of filial trust and submission; and that 

He is 


* 45 


“Good when He gives, supreme! 
Nor less when He denies.” rom, 


it is true, undoubtedly, that God is the answerer 
of prayer ; but the prayer which He answers is 
. that which He himself inspires, which is in con- 
formity with His will, and for such things as He 
knows will be conducive to the highest good of 
Gis people. And to suppose that every prayer 
' -which a Christian offers, is such in its origin, man- 
‘mer, and object, would imply a perfection of spir- 
_itual control and of sanctification, and an extent of 
“knowledge, which no merely human being while in 
‘this world has ever been known to possess. “God 
suffers not his indulgence,” says Calvin, “to be 
mocked, but asserts his power, and subjects our 
devotions to his commands.” Therefore we ought 
4o remember this passage in John: “This is the 
confidence that we have in him, that if we ask any- 
thing according to his will, he heareth us.” The 
latter of the two quotations given above is well 
- wdapted to meet the want arising out of the mis- 
apprehension to which we have here referred. 
While offering these commendatory remarks, 
however, we cannot refrain from the expression of 
@tegret that the usefulness of the book will very 
~ probably be somewhat affected by (1) an extrava- 
gance of assertion in one or two instances, (2) by 
4 looseness in the exegesis and application of two 
-or three passages of Scripture, and (3) a too fre- 
‘quent indulgence in the use of a vocabulary which 
‘ie by no means the most suitable in a work on 


Of the first, an illustration may be found on page 


31, where the author expresses himself in these 


_. That is a deceptive notion which attril 

: et ae attributes tho 
want of unction in prayer to an arbitrary, or even 
piel trons Got omen 
is the operation of physical causes, where 
Sovletmanten’ ip reason or revelation, for ascribing 


in to 
aerong in the toul ttn any other cause than some 


spiritual dark- 

© of joy in prayer 

© in all cases, without 

effect of a worldly frame 

to eternal things, the indul- 

ape or the neglect of known 

: meaning, as it seems to be, 

rm the reader might properly inquire: Where is 

warrant, inreason or revelation, for this sweep- 

ing assertion? How do yeu explain the Scripture 

en in regard to Job, and David, and Jere- 

ah oe account for the experience 

by: writers as Thomas Brooks and 

John Owen,—of hundreds of God's most humble and 

year sae ene have passed through seasons 

salae nye: even while they have been 

stint desire and effort for complete 
if God can emplo: 

affliction to promote wd 

88 easily employ, and, for 


% Dy some of the best expositors to indicate not 


The author on a pre 


or on a preceding page, the 18th, refers 
an incident in the life of Cowper, and descrihes 
Mae edith Gop "tne following words of expte 


those who, at one time or another, have found occa- 
sion to use itin substance at least, are to be regard- 
ed as maniacs, then the accusation of madness 
which Festus brought against Paul is more ap- 
plicable to the Church than it was to the great 
Apostle. 
A late writer, in speaking of the religious expe- 
rience of Cowper, makes a remark which is so ap- 
propriate in this connection that we cannot forbear 
to quote it. Says he: 
i hilosophers who assert that 
fos architd of God, tr fearing the Lord, and de- 
iring i things ease ere never can 
j ape ay Ay vhs as spistul darkness, are the worst 
of all comforters. The asserted rule of such unin- 
terrupted light and enjoyment is almost as bad as 
the law of the Ten Commandments for life and sal- 
vation ; it strikes you dead ; and if all is sin in the 
Christian life that is not light and enjoyment, some 
of the humblest, most contrite, most devoutly 
breathing and holy walking souls that ever lived 
have lived long intervals in sin, even when panting 
after God as the heart panteth after the water-brook. 
Most true it is, and forever blessed be the Lord’s 
name for the assurance, that he that followeth him 
shall not walk in darkness, but shall have rue Licut 
or tir. But equally true it is that the light of life 
may be within the soul, and also oe its path, and 
yet the eye of the soul may be so holden as not to 
see and know a present Saviour, nor have the as- 
surance of an interest in him. For a long, long 
time, this was the case in Cowper’s experience.” * 
The respected author of “The Still Hour,” how- 
ever, has introduced a passage of scripture which 
he evidently supposes to be a decisive proof of 
his assertion. It is found in Isaiah lix.1, 2, 9, 10, 
and, as he has quoted it, reads thus: “ Behold, the 
Lord’s ear is nes heavy that it cannot hear. But 
your iniguities have separated between you and 
your God. Your sins have hid his face from you. 
Therefore, we wait for light, but behold obscurity; 
for brightness, but we walk in darkness, We grope 
for the wall like the blind; we grope as if we had 
no eyes ; we stumble at noonday as in the night; 
we are in desolate places, as dead men.” To this 
he adds a single sentence of comment, in the form 
of an interrogation : “ Could words describe more 
truthfully, or explain more philosophically, that 
phenomenon of religious experience which we 
call ‘the hiding of God’s countenance’?”” Now, 
we cannot refrain from expressing our astonish- 
ment that a Biblical scholar like the author should 
have adduced this passage, of all others, to prove 
that “the want of unction” in a Christian’s prayers, 
or that “joylessness” in his prayers, is to be 
ascribed exclusively to his own indulgence in sin. 
In the first place, the passage was addressed, not 
to individuals, but to a nation, and was intended 
to be, as Prof. Alexander has said, “a solemn ex- 
hibition of the truth that the rejection of God’s 
ancient people (the Jews) was the fruit of their 
own sin.” Their national crimes, such as the de- 
struction of human life, falsehood, injustice, and 
oppression, were the cause of their national calami- 
ties. In the second place, even if it had been ad- 
dressed to individuals it could have no bearing 
upon a question concerning that phenomenon of 
religious experience called “the hiding of God’s 
countenance,” which, of course, can occur only to 
God’s people, because the persons to whom it is 
addressed are described between the second and 
the ninth verses, as murderers, deceivers, unjust, 
oppressors, and the like. - And to say that because 
national crimes are visited with national judgments, 
or because great criminals individually reap the 
fruit of their enormities against God and man, 
therefore no Christian is ever wanting in unction, 
or ever joyless in prayer, unless he has yielded to 
temptation and fallen into sin, is to lay down prem- 
ises, and state conclusions, which, to our appre- 
hension, have no imaginable connection with each 
other. 
Of the second particular in which the book is 
somewhat open to criticism, namely, a looseness 
in the exegesis and application of Scripture, one 
example has just been given in the use made of 
the passage from Isaiah. Another may be found 
in the interpretation given to James v. 16: *“ The 
effectual fervent prayer of a righteous man availeth 
much.” Of this text the author says: “ The prayer 
of a righteous man, that availeth much, which our 
English Bible so infelicitously describes as ‘ effec- 
tual fervent,’ is in the original an ‘ energetic’ prayer, 
a‘ working’ prayer.” And then, in order to illus- 
trate the use of the Greek word translated “ effec- 
tual fervent,” he quotes and interprets as referring 
to the power of the Holy Spirit in the renewed 
heart, Ephesians iii. 20, thus: “According to 
the power that worketh in us:—the power that 
energizes us in a holy life:—such is the inspired 
idea of a good man’s prayer.”—p. 70. 
It is difficult to understand exactly what 
the author means by “an energetic, working pray- 
er.” Itmay bea prayer which is characterized 
by great earnestness and fervor, in which “ there 
is no mental lassitude, no self-indulgence ;” and 
this would agree well with the greater part of 
what he says in the context. Or it may be a 
prayer which is productive of effort or consistent 
working ; and this would agree well with his illus- 
tration in which he represents the Holy Spirit as 
«the power that energizes us ina holy life,” for to en- 
ergize is to give energy te, to excite to action. Upon 
the whole, however, he seems to mean the former. 
Supposing this to be the sense intended, the reader 
might naturally inquire, Is it true that an earnest 
fervent prayer is always granted? Does the Apos- 
tle, in aliuding to the prayer of Elias, mean to ad- 
duce it as an example of a prayer which was avail- 
ing or unsuccessful because it was earnest? If 
not, then why give to the passage a sense which is 
in contradiction to the actual facts of the Christian 
life? It is not only possible, but it often occurs, 
that Christians in their ignorance, pray sincerely 
and earnestly for that which, if granted, would be 
injurious to themselves or others ; but our heaven- 
ly Father, wiser and better than we, denies the re- 
quest. It will not do to say that the sentiment is 
to be taken as subject to the general condition that 
the prayer be according to the Divine will, because 
the Apostle is speaking of a particular kind of 
prayer which is availing to the end for which it is 
offered. To show this, he immediately adduces an 
instance of availing or successful prayer, for he 
adds in the next verse: “ Elias was a man subject 
to like passions as we are, and he prayed earnestly 
(literally, “ by prayer he prayed,,” or, as it is given 
in,the margin, “in his prayer” he prayed) that it 
might not rain, and it rained not on the earth by 
the space of three years and six months. And he 
Prayed again, and the heaven gave rain, and the 
earth brought forth her fruit.”} 
In regard to the other sense, namely, that the 
* Lectures on © 
t The rendering of Sreeas mete bs tas penne tyre the 
Testament i® given by Prof. Mardock thus : ‘Great is the effieacy 
of the prayer Which a righteous mau prayeth. Eiijab also was & 
mag.of sensations like us, and he prayed that rain might not de- 
scend @pon the earth : and it descended not for three years and 


the earth gave forth its fruits.” . Sateen, fe 











“ working” prayer, or the prayer which produces, 
or is accompanied with effort, is availing, it is un- 
necessary to remark, as this does not seem to be 
the author’s meaning. It may be said, however, in 
passing, that it is open to two serious objections : 
first, it is not true initself; and second, it is not in 
harmony with the connection. 

The real sense of the text in James, as given by 

many of the best commentators, and apparently re- 
quired by the context, seems to be this : The in- 
wrought prayer of a righteous man, that ig, the 
prayer which has been excited and warmed into 
sacred fervor by the Holy Spirit, availeth much. 
God is the inspirer as well as the answerer of 
prayer,and the prayer which comes from God, 
being in accordance with his will, and returns to 
God, with the ardent desire which he has himself 
awakened, as in the case of Elijah, is sure to be 
heard and granted. The passage is in some re- 
spects parallel to Romans viii. 26 : “Likewise the 
spirit also helpeth our infirmities ; for we know 
not what we should pray for as we ought; but the 
spirit itself maketh intercession for us with groan- 
ings which cannot be uttered.” Among the ex- 
positors who give this sense to the text, may be 
mentioned, Pool, Whitby, Guyse, Doddridge, Scott, 
Macknight, and Adam Clarke. The remarks of 
Scott are worthy of special notice. In reference 
to the Greek word translated * effectual fervent,” 
he says: “It may be understood either actively 
(as the middle voice), or passively. Actively, it 
signifies efficacious, effectual; but this sense seems 
a mere tautology, being equivalent to availeth ; or, 
it means energetic, implying the earnestness and 
fervency employed. Passively, it denotes the ener- 
gy by which the Holy Spirit prepares the heart for 
genuine prayer.” 
In regard to the third particular to which we 
have alluded, the too frequent use of language 
which is, to say the least, of questionable taste in a 
book bearing the title of “The Still Hour,” and 
treating of prayer, it will be sufficient to lay before 
the reader a few examples of what we mean, and 
leave the matter to the decision of his own judg- 
ment. On the score of precision in the use of lan- 
guage, the book is not altogether faultless, as—to 
givea single instanco—when it is said on the seventh 
and eighth pages ; “A consciousness of the absence 
of God is one of the standard incidents of religious 
life.” The author means sianding incidents. The 
word standard, signifying as it generally does, 
either an ensign or signal, or a criterion of judg- 
ment, has no such sense as the passage evidently 
requires. It was not of a want of precision, how- 
ever, that we intended to speak. The criticism 
referred more especially to such expressions as the 
following : 


If he has a Christian heart buried up anywhere 
beneath this heap of pietism, itis very probable that 


he has been guilty, will transform his jit of romance 
into some sort of hypochondriacal suffering —pp. 
24, 25. 

His prayer goes on very glibly, till conscience 
grows impatient.—p. 25. 

A luxurious Christian prays in the good set phra- 
ses of devotion for a spirit of self-denial, etc 

The heart is buoyant with its gaseous distension 
to the bounds of its great swelling words... . 
What a sickly murmuring of self-reproach fills his 
heart at the collapse of that prayer !—pp. 28, 29. 
Christian practice is often at a discount by the 
side of heathen habits of devotion.—pp. 35, 36. 
Subtract these from our ideal in prayer, and all 
that remains the Polish peasant possessed, when 
he strung his prayers upon a wind-mill,and counted 
so many to the credit side of his conscience with 
every turn of the wheel.—p. 77. 

What, other than solemn mockery, can that de- 
votion be, which clothes itself in pert speech? 
The heart which is moved in healthy pulsations of 
sympathy with the promptings of the Holy Ghost, 
indulges in no such gasconade.—p. 115. 

We have not forgotten the old adage which tells 
us that “ there is no disputing about tastes,” and 
while we doubt not there will be some who will 
see in this style and language no incongruity to 
the solemn and holy theme of the still hour, the 
great majority of cultivated and Christian minds 
will be likely to view it in’a different light. Such 
expressions may sometimes be permitted in the 
heat of extemporaneous discourse, or even in 
written discourse when it is designed to be deliv- 
ered to an audience, but to put them on permanent 
record where they may be read and looked into, 
when the mental excitement and sympathetic 
feeling of the moment have passed away, will be 
regarded, we think, by many, as of questionable 
taste and utility. Especially so when it is consid- 
ered that the book was written as a help to devo- 
tion. 

Notwithstanding its faults, “The Still Hour” is 
in many respects an excellent work, and worthy of 
a wide circulation. We have spoken of it freely, 
because it has merit enough to bear an examina- 
tion much more thorough than ours. The spirit 
and motive of its author, one of the most eminent 
theological professors in our country, cannot fail 
to awaken the admiration and love of the Christian 
reader, and the wholesome suggestions which he 
offers, will, if carried into practice, be eminently 
conducive to religious growth and enjoyment. 


. 


Pamphlets Received. 


Discourses on the Vitality of Christianity ; The Pil- 

im Fathers ; also a Historical Sermon, at the 
Dedication of the First Trinitarian Congregation- 
al church, St. Louis, March 4th, 1860. By Tru- 
man M. Post, D.D. Three able discourses and 
an Appendix—the latter giving a brief historical 
sketch of the Congregational society. 


Boys’ and Girls’ Own Magazine. August, 1860. 
Wm. L. Jones, 152 Sixth avenue, New York. 
Monthly, 75 cents per year. 


American Medical Times: Being a Weekly Series 
of the New York Journal of Medicine. No. 3, 
vol.l. $3 per annum. 


Philadelphia. 323 Walnut street. $2 a-year. 

The Pulpit and Rostrum. Success of our Repub- 
lic ; an d 
ered in Boston, Mass., July 4,1860. New York: 
H. H. Lloyd & Co., 25 Howard street. Price 10 
cents. ~ 

On the Agencies which affect the Stability of the 
Union. By Daniel Eastman, of Geneva, Kane 
county, Ill. 

Nineteenth Annual Report of the Board of Mana- 
gers of the Massachusetts Colonization Society, 
presented May 30, 1860. 

Address Delivered before the American Peace So- 
ciety, at Boston, May 28th, 1860. By Samuel J. 
May, of Syracuse, N. Y. 

The Christian’s Rest and Reward. A Discourse 
Memorial of William C. Conner, Esq., Preached 
in the Second Presbyterian church, New Albany, 
March 25th, 1860. By John G. Atterbury, pastor. 

iptural Evidence of the Deity of Christ. By 

SEE David B. Ford, A.M., South Scituate, Mass. 
Reprinted from the Bibliotheca Sacra for July, 
1860. Andover: W. F. Draper. sierra 

imony of a Convert from the Uhurch o 

won Narrative of the Religious Experience 

and Travels of the Rev. 4 J. ring: Sl 5 
tive of Signorina Florencia , 

Native of the ciges of Naples. Published by the 

ae f the Elmira Female Col 

i nnual Catalogue of the Elmira - 

ew for 1859-60" Elmira, ey N. 
Y. About the neatest Catalogue we have on our 
table. In the preparatory department, the last 
College year, there were 92; and in the four 
Collegiate classes, 108—200. This institution 

has always had a “Domestic Department "— 
such as Archbishop! Hughes greatly extols. 





the discovery of the burlesque of prayer of which 


| Reading 
Home on for August, edited by T.S. Arthur, 


Oration by Hon. Edward Everett, deliv-| Gi 


Twenty-Second Annual Catalogue of the Judson 
Female Institute, Marion, Perry county, Ala. A 
flourishing school, to judge by the number of its 
pupils. 


sedate 
New York Sunday School Union.—The following is 

a condensed statement of the condition of the New 

York Sunday School Union at the present time : 

Number of schools now in Union : 

Number of pupils taught during year 


Number of new scholars added to Union........+.+--+++ 


Number of teachers 
Number of pupils in no particular church connection 


Number of mission schools (about). .......- 
Number of colored children in the schools 
Number of pupils in adult Bible classes 
Number of pupils in infant classes 
Number of volumes in the libraries 
Number of conversions during the year............ 
Whole amount of collections for benevolent purposes 
At the recent monthly meeting of the Board of 
Managers, one of the German visitors of the Soci- 
ety, through the agent of the Union, reported his 
attendance, during a portion of each week, at Cas- 
tle Garden, as the missionary of the New York 
City Bible Society ; and while thus engaged he was 
often reminded of the excellent opportunity to 
place a tract on Sunday schools in the hands of 
each of the German immigrants who land at this 
port by the thousands every week. Their want of 
knowledge of the peculiarly interesting character 
of our American Sabbath schools, as adapted to 
our foreign population, rendered the work a very 
desirable and important one to the Society. A 
committee, of which Mr. A. Woodruff is the chair- 
man, was appointed to prepare such a tract or ap- 
peal, to submit to the Board for its approval. If 
such a tract is prepared, that shall be in all re- 
spects acceptable, it was suggested that other 
ports of our country, from Portland to New Orleans, 
would be glad to avail themselves of this way of 
giving a cordial welcome and words of valuable 
information to immigrants from other lands on ap- 
proaching our shores. 


More Swans for the Central Park—A communica- 
tion has been received from the senate of Hamburg, 
through the consul in this city, expressing a willing- 
ness to furnish the park with as many swans as have 
died. This is an act of courtesy worth mentioning. 


Fire-—The Upper stories of three buildings, Nos. 
98,100, and 102 Nassau street, were totally de- 
stroyed by fire on Monday night last, while the 
lower floors were so much injured by water that 
the goods they contained, mainly printing materials 
| and paper stock, will be almost valueless. The 
: total loss cannot be much less than $50,000. 

} City Morality.—The report the past week gives a 
| total of 504 deaths, an increase of 8 over the week 
previous, but a decrease of 112 from the corres- 
/ ponding week of last year. Of these 73 were 
men; 80 women; 173 boys; and 181 girls. Of 
! deaths from acute disease, there were by cholera 
, infantum, 120 ; scarlet fever, 23; diarrhea, 17 ; dys- 
entery, 9; inflamation of lungs, 9; congestion of 
the brain, 8 ; small pox, 8 ; croup and teething, each 
| 7; apoplexy, typhoid fever, inflamation of the bow- 
els and of the stomach, each 5 ; and bronchitis, 4! 
! Chronic diseases ;—Consumption, 57; marasmus 
| infantile, 47; dropsy in the head, 16; debility, 13; 
j dropsy, 8; heart disease, 5; and cancer,4. Deaths 
; from casualties, 1]; old age,5, delirium tremens, 
‘4; suicide,1. Classified with respect to age there 
, Were under 1 year, 203; 1 to 2,65; 2 to5,32; 5 
, t0 10,10; 10to 12, 2; 12 to 15, 3; 15 to 17, 2; 
:17 to 20,9; 20 to 25,11; 25 to 30,22; 30 to 40, 
38; 40 to 50, 28 ; 50 to 60,18; 60 to 70,13; 70 to 
0, 20; 80 to 90,4; 90 to 100, 2. Of these 374 
, were natives of the United States, 77 of Ireland; 31 
| of Germany; 8 of England; 7 of Scotland. There 
; were 65 deaths in the public institutions. 
——$ $$ 


Gommercial and Monetary, 


The Weekly Averages of the Banks of the City of 
New York, on Saturday, July 28,1860, present in 
the aggregate the following changes from the pre- 
vious exhibit of July 21: 

Increase in Loans 

Decrease in Specie... ....e.ceeeseeesereeeeens 

Decrease in Circulation.........ceseeceeeeseeees 

Increase in Undrawn Deposits............008+ pene 
Including the Clearing-house operations of the 
week, which show the inter-exchanges between 
the Banks, and including, also, the Sub-Treasury 
statement of Saturday, the following is the general 


comparison with the previous exhibit : 
July 28, 1860. 





July 21, 1860. 
$69,758,000 
128,428,489 

20,143,641 
8,833,614 
107,717,216 
457,781 

RIES eae 84,259,435 

Sub-Treasury ....-..20 ++ eeeee 6,432,789 

The statement presents no very marked feature. 

The special average is on the decline, the aggre- 

gate, however, is only a million and a half within 

the past three months, notwithstanding the large 
foreign drain during that period. The present 
average is over two millions ahead’ of the same 
time last season, and the export for the month of 

July correspondingly below that of July, 1859. 

The loan and Discount average is again-higher by 

$643,000, the increase running on short paper and 

temporary loans. The line is now about ten mil- 

lions ahead of the close of last July; the increase 

of capital in the meantime being 1,113,000, and 
of undrawn Deposits $9,810,000. The market for 

Money is characterized by an abundant supply on 

demand loan, 5 per cent. being the general rule of 

the Street. The feeling among moneyed men is, 
that we are approaching a season when money will 
be worth more than itis now, hence the difference be- 
tween the rates for long and short paper is not large. 

The business at the Sub-Treasury on Monday was 

|moderate. The payments were $117,619 ; the re- 

ceipts $227,632, of which $187,000 for customs ; 
balance this evening, $5,222,957. 


COURSE OF THE STOCK EXCHANGE FOR TH3 WEEK. 
New Loan of United States 

New York Central 

Now York and Erie..........ccececeeccrerer ee ereee -21%@234 
43/46 5% 


Circulation ....... ssesseseeeee 
Gross Deposits .....0- ese ee 

Exchanged ..... 0 eseceseceeecees 
Undyawn.... 
In 


TOMMCSSOEB, . oo. cece ee cere ee cee 

Illinois Contral Bonds... ...... eeeeeeeeeee «see D4 @ 
Hudson River... .....-0++++ 5334 (@58@57 34 
Harlem Proferred. . .. 6c ccce cee ee cee e eee e creer cee s AZM @AE 
Delaware and Hudson... 2... 2.060 eceee cece cece e+e 0636 @96 36 
Burlington and Quincey... ......seeeeeeereesceeee cece 78@°034 


The rise on Stocks through the week is almost 
uniform, the only exception on the above list being 
Virginia State Sixes, which fell off 11¢  cent., and 
a fraction on Missouri Sixes, which sold at the 
close of the week at 8154 @ cent. In addition to 
the general advance on the railway shares, a heavy 
business was done in some of the low priced Wes- 
tern Bonds, with a rise of 6 Y@ cent. on La Crosse 
Land Grants, and about the same on the second 
mortgages of the Chicago and Northwestern Road 
(formerly the Fond du Lac), and a further advance 
on the Michigan Southern Seconds. The rise in 
Reading, and the very large sales for three or four 
days which attended it, were perhaps the features 
of the week, although Michigan Central, Illinois 
Central, Hudson River and Harlem (both the old 
and the new Stock), were equally buoyant. On 
Saturday the advance in New York Central was 
quite decided, placing the closing rate nearly 2 per 
cent, above that of Saturday week. A cordial effort 
is now being made by the representatives of the 
4 five trunk railways between the seaboard and the 





72% | Some of the knowing ones escaped by 
37 | of their teeth,” and a few made a profit :f $la2 per 
. head. The fact is patent that during 1! “ heated 


West, to gradually advance and more thorough- 
ly systematize the tariff of freight charges, in 
anticipation of the heavy Fall traffic which is likely 
to be satisfactory, in the aggregate, for all these 
lines—New York Central, New York and Erie, Penn- 
sylvania Central, Baltimore, and Ohio, and Grand 
Trunk of Canada. 

The final prices on Monday afternoon at 4 o’clock 
were New York Central, 83% ; Reading, 48; Rock 
Island, 76% ; Galena, 73; Michigan Central, 60; 
Michigan Guaranteed, 4114; Toledo, 3734; and 
Hudson, 574%. The Share sales of the day, includ- 


’300 | ing the Street transactions, foot up about 28,000 
28 | shares, which total, though a heavy one, is behind 


the daily sales on several occasions week before 
last, 


(ee 
NEW YORK PRODUCE MARKET. 
New York, July 30, 1860.—6 p. u. 


Asnes.—The market is without variation; the 
demand is fair; sales of 50 bbls. at $5 121¢ for 
Pots, and-5 50 for Pearls. 

Corrzr.—The stock is quite small, and prices 
rule high. Sales 500 bags Rio at 1434a153{c. ; 
200 do. Maricaibo at 15c., and 100 do. St. Domingo 
at prices not transpired. 

Corron.—The marked is a shade better. 
1,200a1,500 bales, ona basis of 105ga10%c. for Mid- 
dling Uplands and Gulfs. 

Fisu.—The market dull, yet prices are without 
essential change. 

Fiour, &c.—The receipts of Flour are moderate ; 
but the desire to sell Western brands is still strong ; 
and these are pressed on the market at lower and 
very irregular rates. The inquiry for the West 
Indies is moderate, but there is a fair demand for 
State extras for the Liverpool and London markets, 
and these are well sustained. Superfine State is 
quite scarce and is firm. Family extras are inac- 
tive and irregular. The sales on Monday were 
10,870 bbls. at $4 95a5 for Superfine Western; 
5a5 20 for low grade of Extra Western ; 5a5 10 for 
Superfine State; 5 15a5 25 for extra do., chiefly at 
5 20, free on board; 5 30a5 35 for choice do.; 
5 10a5 35 for shipping brands of round hoop extra 
Ohio; 5 50a6 50 for trade brands do., and 5 40a 
6 50 for St. Louis extras. Canadian Flour is heavy, 
the arrivals are moderate, but equal to the demand ; 
the low grades are very slow of sale, the transac- 
tions to-day are 378 bbls. dt 5 90a4 95 for super- 
fine ; 5 10a5 20 for Spring Wheat extras,and 5 30 
a7 50 for Winter do. Rye flour is quiet at 3,40a 


is steady; we quote Jersey at 3 50; Brandywine 
3 75; puncheons 17 25a17 50. 

Grarx.—The inquiry for Wheat is moderate, and 
the offerings more liberal, especially of new. 
Winter is rather lower, but Spring is quiet, at 
about former quotations. The inquiry is chiefly 
for export. Monday’s sales were 5,700 bush. Racine 
Spring, at 1 19; 6,000 bush. Milwaukee Club, at 
1 20 afloat; 2,300 bush. Red State, at 1 1714; 
8,700 bush. Red Western, at 1 24al 25; 700 bush. 
new White Western, at 1 33; 9,500 bush. old 
White Ohio, at 1 35; 1,000 bush. White Kentucky, 
on private terms, and 1,800 bush. very choice 
Indian, in bbls., at 1 45a1 48, delivered. Barley is 
inactive, and its value nominal. Barley Malt, sales 
of 2,700 bushels at 90a92c. Oats are without 
change; the inquiry is fair; sales of Western and 
Canadian at 374¢a391¢c., and State at 40a401¢c. 
Rye is without change; the demand is fair; sales 
of 3,500 bushels Northern at 8lc. Corn opened 
quite dull and heavy, but at the close of ‘Change a 
good demand prevailed for export; this imparted 
a firmer feeling; the sales are 64,000 bushels at 
6la611¢c. for Western mixed ; 62c. for choice do. ; 


do. 
Hay.—The market was steady, with sales of 500 
bales for shipment, at 90a95c. For city use it was 
selling at $lal 10, the latter for prime old. 

Hipes—Remain dull, and we have no sales to re- 
port; the receipts have been fair and the stock 
has accumulated, being now about 340,000. 

Hors.—The market is quiet, with small sales at 
5al0c. 

Iron.—Scotch pig is quiet and steady at $22 50a 
23, 6 mos., for good brands. 

Leatuer.—Hemlock and oak sole were very 
quiet without change in quotations. 

Liwe.—Rocklané is firm at last quotations. 

Moxasses—Is dull, with limited sales of Porto 
Rico at 38c. OnSaturday we noticed sales of 64 
hhds. Cuba at 253g; 25 hhds, Barbadoes at 35; 
and 15 Porto Rico at 38. 

Provistons.—The Pork market is firmer and more 
active, but the supply is ample. Sales of 1,720 
bbls. at $18 873a19 124¢ for new Mess; 18 25 for 
old do.; 14 for new Prime, and 18 for rusty Mess. 
Beef is in fair request, and prices are steady; sales 


10 50 for repacked Mess. Beef Hams are in lim- 
ited request, at $10a12 50 for State, and 14a15 50 
for Western. Bacon is quiet and steady. Cut 
Meats are scarce; sales of 44 hhds. Shoulders, at 
9c. Lardis firmly held, and without demand, sales 
of 287 bbls. at 1334a143gc. Butter was in steady 
request, with sales of Ohio at 12al6c.; and State at 
13al8c. Cheese was steady, with sales of State at 
7a9c. for Ohio, and 9a101éc. for State. 

Rice—Is quiet, yet steady, at 45ga5c. 
Sucars—Are steady, but extremely dull—sales 
being confined to about 100 hhds. Cuba at 63/a 
73/c., as to quality. 

oot.—The demand for Native Fleece is less 
active, but prices generally are firmly maintained ; 
sales of 50,000 Ib. Fleece at 42a58c. for quarter to 
full-blood and choice Saxony, and 30,000 lb. Texas 
at 24a28c. for Unwashed. Pulled Wools are in- 
active, but the stock is light and prices are steady 
at 34a36c. for Lambs, and 30a48c. for No.1 Ci 
and Extra Country. California is in reduced stock 
but the receipts in prospect are larger; sales of 
15,000 lb. common to fine at l0a2ic. Foreign 
Wools have been more active, particularly Cape, 
which have been sold to the extent of 900 bales at 
291¢a32c. per lb.; sales also of 80,000 lb. Greek at 
or about 21c.; 43,000 lb. Unwashed African at 17c., 
6 months, and 45 do. Unwashed Mestiza, on private 
terms. 


NEW YORK CATTLE MARKET. 
Wepnzgspay, July 25, 1860. 

Prices of Beef Cattle at Forty-Fourth street, this 
week: Extra,9a9¢c.; First quality,814a83/ ; Sec- 
cond quality, 8a814; Third quality, 7a74¢ ; Infe- 
rior, 6a634 ; Average ofallsalesabout 8a81z. Last 
week: Extra, 91¢a10; First quality, 9 a91¢; Sec- 
ond quality, 8440834; Third quality, 8a81;; In- 
ferior, 7144a734 ; Average of all sales about 92914, 
Prices or Swinz.—Prime corn-fed, heavy (live), 
634a6%c. ; do. light, 634a67% ; Distillery-fed, heavy, 
61ga6 3¢c.; do. light, 61ga63g0. 

Remarks on Beer Catrite.—The market has been 


% | subject to a severe fluctuation since this day week ; 


prices have declined fully one cent per pound, 
particularly on the low and medium grades. The 
losses have been mainly sustained by drovers ; yet 
not a few speculating 
suffering to the extent of $2, 3, and 


5 per head. 
the “skin 


term ” prices cannot be expected to go over 9c. per 
pound ; when they do, it is an exception, and by 
no means to be relied upon as permanent. The 
markets are filled with garden vegetables of every 
variety, and unusually cheap. [Fruits are also 
abundant, at low figures, and when beef becomes 
high, the consumption is sensibly affected, and a 
vegetable diet is substituted for animal food. With 
4,813 beeves in market—equal to at least 3,300,000 
pounds of beef—it is not surprising that prices 
should go suddenly down $5a7 per head. The re- 
duction is mainly owing to the excessive supply. 
Suzer anD Lamps.—The market is fully as good 
as, last week, and some think 25c. better. We 
quote at 6a9c. fully dressed for sheep, and 10al2% 
for lambs. 
Veat Catves.—The demand has been very mod- 
erate and prices favor the butcher—sales at 4c. ; 
6adc. for ordinary to prime, Some very poor sold 
at 3a3 vc. 3 
Mu.ca Cows.—The cow brokers have generally a 
hard time of it,as they have to use considerable 
eloquence in persuading milkmen and other gentle- 
men te believe that their stock is very fine, and an 


the same identical stock is very poor and difficult 
to sell; ina word they have two faces—one for 
the buyer and another for the seller. We quote 
at $20a55. No sales are known of over 40. 
Swive.—The demand is good, and prices are fully 
equal to former quotations. We quote at Ga6%{c. 





for common distillery-fed to prime Western. But 
few were on sale, 


M 
Sales of 


4 20 for the range of fine and superfine. Corn meal | s, 


64a65c. for round yellow, and 641c. for Southern | 3 


of 220 bbls., at $4 62!ga6 for Country Mess; 8 50a | Dry Scal 


rokers find their pockets | 0a' 


equally hard time to make the drovers believe that | exis 


B. Q. Wholewle Prices Guerent 
CAREFULLY CORRICTED FOR THE EVANGELISE, 


2@7-Goods storod in Bond to be sold at Auction 
p dpe Riou The Prete tthe snd ons year ind 
Provinces, Free. ‘The ton in all cases te bed ane por American 
ASHES—Daty 15 @ cent. ad val. 
Pots, 1st sort, 1859, % 100 Bar, English Re. 
See ececcece cee om 
Pearl, Ist sort 1859 
BEESWAX—15 ®@ 
Amer’n Yel. @ tb.... 
SANDER —Peie 16 ® ct ad val. 
perm, City, ren 
Do. Patent, J. & M.’s..47 a 
— do. Y 


growth in American or equal-: 
ized vessel ; and also free when| 
irene Wea Beni, 
ether! Prod Cal: : 
in its possessions ; all other Remlccy Sissi KE 2154 
- 153 per cent. ad val. ornia....” 
Java, White, ® Tb....18%@18 Hemlock, Higy 2? @~ 2 
Rio fair 4%@15 | California..°.-_ 194 
189 @14 Hemlock, Good 9 20% 
pit. Damag 


ed... 1 
» Poor. @— 19 


' ed ... = 129 
Hemlock, Upp’r @x 
Bt. Domingo, P cwt..1Shgid »Upp’r 


6% ’ us 
24, White Pine, Box 16 — 
11 | White Pine, fg, 
1234} 14 inch 
133 Yellow Pine, fi’g 
1% inch, do..20— @a5 — 


White Pine, Aly 


Boards, do...20 — 
BVk W’ln’t,good— — 
@— 2 
Spruce boards.— 14 @— 16 


Cherry, good. ,.— — 
Spruce Flooring, 
13¢ i’ch, dress- 

Hemlock boa’ds— 12 

Te Joigg, 3 otis: 
y 4 inch.*..— 12 

Hemlock Joist, 4 sais 

by 6 in 


=. 15 ; Pig, Bar, and Sheath- Rockland com. ® bbl, 
Bolts Timber, Yellow 
Tim on 
q '% Timber, Eastern eso _ 
Ordinary... 6% 
8 3 - 
«124 12% 12% 
inches ® yard.... 


in r’gh sl’gh’r— 
COPPER—Duty : Bolt and Bra-| LIME ute ss cent. ad val, 
ing, free. | ty 15 B ct. ; 
Sheathing, new P 1h— 26% Timber, Wiis > co ad val 
Shea fe oe ; 
thing, &¢., Old..19 @20 "| Pine, @M. f.—— @rr 95 
COTTON—Duty: Free. New York} Pine 35 — 
Classifieation. ber, Oak. ..25 — 
2 35! Pine &Spruce12 — @b 
5 ~ + White Pine, cl’r 35 — Be 
ae 1.4 B fe Wate Pine, se- iihed 
t 
Good ord... 84% 8% 
«+ 10K 1056 10% 
28 
Mid. fair.,.12% 32% 12% 
DOMESTIC GOODS. 
Shirtings, brown, 30 
Shirting, bl’d 26@82. 
Shirtings, bl’d 30/@34. 


6 
6 @ Pas 
7 @8% ae 
Sheetings, b’n 36@87. 8(@ 8% 
Sheetings, b'n39 — 8 @ 9% 
Sheetings,b’d34 — 84@10 ed, tongue and 
Sheetings,bl’d386 — 73¢@15 grooved, each— 21 
6 ll 
- %@ 9 
Her sts 
Cloths, all wool 50 
Cloths, cotton warp, 62%(@7 
Cassimeres 75@1 50 ch....— 2 @— 
70 Shingles, Codar, 
Flannels 18@ 30 » 
Canton Flanels, bro. 84,@ 13 
-do. do. bid. 9 @ 14 | Light. 
Cotton Osnaburgs.. 8%{@ 10), Staves, wh 
Cot. Yarn, 5@128ib— @ — | hhd. heavy..— — @45 — 


2 
@is 
1 

0 





DRUGS AND DYES—Daty, Nut- staves 
galls, Madder, and Shellac, 6 ;! hd’ heavy. 60 -—- @ 
Cochineal, Gums, Oil of Vitriol, ‘Staves, red oak, pe 
and Soda, ash, 10 Crude Brim-| hd. light...— — @85 — 
stone and Peruvian » 49 }; MOLASSES—Duty 24 
Flor Sulphur, 20; Borax and|New Orlns,new. © "9 
Crudo Camphor, 19; Essential] crop, gall’n— 45 @— 49 
Oils, Magnesia, and Sugar of Porto Rico..... — 30 
, 20 ; Reflaed Camphor, 30 ; Trinidad, Cuba. — @— — 
all the others, 20 ® c’t. ad val. |Quba Muscay’do— 25 @— al 
Aloes, ® ib 8 @ 16 ‘Cuba, Clayed, 
yt ‘oot, Ber’ 306 ao" NAVAL STORES pees ee 
Toot, Be. STORES—Daty ; Turpen- 
Borax, Refined... 18%@ 1934) tine and Rosin, 8 ; Sp. Tarpen- 
Brimstone, Am.r’l 34@ 84) tine, anti Pitch, 15 ® cent. ad 
boi. ra 9 4@ 4% a Tar and Turpentine, free. 
mp’r,cr’e ‘ - ti - 
aa qefined... — @ 4 carry ig 
tor Oil, city, in Tar, Wash, N. B. 
bbis. Pgal.....-— @1 07%] Wilm'n, @bbi’~— @3 — 
Castor Oil, E.I...-— @l HH Sern city, de’d-— @l 76 


Cham. Fi’s, @ib-. 70 @ 75 common, 
Cream Tar. prime, $310 -— @l 50 
3 


mington, &...3— @3— 





del’d, 

ze i+ 4 336 man ee 

its Turp’ti’ 

Gum Arabic, sorts 10%@ 11 \"e glee...” 
Gum do. Picked 14 @ 2 ‘oS —Dut 


Gum _ —_ 
@1 10 


ium, Turkey... 
ubarb, China... 50 
Salzratus, cash... 
Sal Soda, N’castlo.- 
Sarsaparilla Hon’s 
Do. Mexican 
Senna, Alexandria 
Senna, East India. 
lac 


She 55 
Sugar L’d,w’e,Am 11 
Sugar Lead,brown 7 
Sulphate Quin’e oz.1 65 
Sul. Quinine, For..1 65 
Verdigris ........ 38 
Vitrio 


Blue...... 
DYEWOO! 


26 
18 i , 
7 unbleached... 
Lard Oil, No. 1 
| Winter.... 


@ 42 | for painting..— 95 38 
7 . a im- @ 

prov’d & ext’a— 25 8 

00 Camphene..... — 88 > 40 

j Fluid .......00. —40 @— 42 
,{PAINTS—Duty : Chalk, 4: White 
-Dom..14 50@ 15 —' and Rod Lead, Whiting, Li- 

Leweods ‘pats..30 ue z s tharge, Vermbiion, 

‘wood, Jamaica. Brown, and Spanish 
FEATHERS Duty, 10 Peent. ad adval) nr 18 @ cont 
6%G@— 6% 


val tharge, Am...— 
oS 6X@— 6% 


} Li 
Live Geese ,prime@ Ib “Lead, red, Am..— 
do. prime Tenn @47_ = Lead, wh’o, Am. 
Duty, 15 cent. ad val. | pure, inoil...— § @—— 
Dry Cod, @ cwt..3 50 30 ‘Lead, wh’e, Am. 
le 175 @212% pure, dry....— 74%@—- — 
Pickl’d Cod, @ bbl — @3 75 | Zinz, white, Am. 
Mackerel— dry, No. 1...— 44@— 5 
No. 1, Mass., largel16 50@16 75 Zinc, white, Am. 
ag gh gy @Q—- No.1, in oil..— 6 @— 7% 
0. 1, aX....— PARIS—Duty : Free. 
No. 2, Halifax....— @— (Blue Nova Scotia 7 
Salmon, Pkid,No1..15 —@18 —] @ton.........-— @2 75 
Shad, Ct. No. 1,$ hf. White Nova Sct..-— @2 87% 
pbi ae ‘PROVISIONS—Duty : Cheese, 24 
Shad, Ct., No. 2... ._ all other, 15 $ cent ad wal 
Herring, Pkid 25@3 — Beef,mess,c’t’y 475 @ 5 50 
Herring, seal’d @ bx 25 @ 30 Beef,p’me,c’'v’y 4— @ 4 25 
do. Dutch, ® kgl..- 90@1 10 ‘Beef, mess,city nominal. 
FLOUR AND MEAL—Duty, 15 @ Beef,p’me,city nominal. 
cent. ad val. 'Beef,m’ss,ext’a 8 — @l10 50 
State, superfine brands5 05@5 10 Beef, p’mem’ss1l — @12 — 
State, extra brands...5 85@5 40 Pork,p’mem’ss13 — @18 — 
Mich. fancy brands.. 5 06@5 10 Pork,cl’r,W’t’n20 — @20 25 
Ohio, common brands.5 05@5 15 Pork,mess, W..18 50 @19 37 
Ohio, fancy brands...5 20@5 50 Pork, prime, 
Ohio, fair extra 55} “Western 
Ohio, choice ext. b’ds.5 60@7 25 Lard, in bbls. 
Mich. Ind., Wis., &c...5 10@5 35} @ tb........ — 12K@— 12% 
Genesee, fancy b’ds...5 40@5 50 Hams, pickled.— 94%@— 10 


Genesee extra b’ds.. .5 60@7 60 Hams, drys’lt’d— — @— 10% 
Brandywine .........- —@6 — Shoulders,p’k’'d 7 @— %% 
Canad: 5 pen 


a 70 Shoulders, dry 
Richmond City 6 25! sal 
Richmond Country...6 5 50; Butter, Ohio, 
Baltimore, Howard st.5 25 TR, “Sr eetineee —10 @—B 
Rye Flour, (fine).... 3 sons 75 Butter, N. Y. 
Rye Flour (superfine) .3 20| State Dai. n’w.- 10 @— 19 
Corn Meal, Jersey....8 40@3 50 Butter,OrangeC— 20 @— 22 
Corn Meal, Brandy’w 3 656@3 75 Butter, Canada.— — @— — 
do _do® punch..17 25@17 50 Cheese fair topr.- 7 @— 10 
—Dvurr : Oranges, Lemons,| RICE—Duty : 15 ® cent ad 
Grades, and allGreen and Dried Inferior to com- 
Fruit, 3; Almonds and Preserv-}_ mon, ® 100 f%..3 50 @4 — 
ed Fruit or Sweetmeets, 30 @ Ordinary to fair..4 124% @4 8734 
coat. ad val. ;Good to prime....4 50 @4 62%, 
Raisins, Buh,@bx- — @- — |Choice seccesseeeed 15 @4 8736 
doLayer,now..2 60@2 65 (|SALT—Duty: 15 ® cent. ad val. 
... .5@ 634. Turk’s Isl’d, ® bu.- — 20 
18 @18% St. Ubea........- — a _ 


oJ 
Sardines ® box 
GRAIN—Dory : 
val. 
Wheat Gen @bshl.1 40 
Wheat, w.Canada.1 35 
Wheat, South wh.1 35 
Wheat, Ohio, wh.1 33 
Wheat, Mich. wh.1 32 
Wheat, Ill., wh...1 32 


Wheat, Milwaukie 1 21 
Wheat, Chicago ..1 18 
Wheat, red, il. 0.1 25 





ae ae ttt at tet pt 


Oats, 
Oats, New Jersey. 40 @- “a 
’ : +” 
ts, Southern... Nutmegs, Nol. 1..- 42% @~- 45 
Corn wh. South.. Pep, , Sumatra..- 8K@- 8% 
Corn, yel. South... Pp 8 
Corn, mix’d do... 
yel.. 


DDDdDO9NN9NddDH9N9NH9HHH99H 


60 
88 
39 
38 
87 
36 
70 
63 
61 
63 


65 
Corn Mx n. 62 
Peas, B’k Eye,2bl.2 50 
Peas, labs. 76 
Boans, white.... 95 


HAY. Ha 
N. River, bales $100}5 $1/@1 — 


Crop 
Crop 6: Stuarts’ do. crushed. . 

re ty AE gy agg i aa an 

» 24; inn, Jute, Si-| Stuarts’ granulated, 2 — 

sal and Coir, 19; Codilia, 12 ® g , 
cent. ad val. Growth of the 
British N. Am. Provinces, Free. 
Am.undres’d@t’n130 00@160 00 
Aro. Dressed. . ..160 00@' 


DSdNODd 





= West’n..17 @18 
G.5.South.&West.(ch) 8%@ 9 
Southern, (cash).18 @l4 





are en 


Rar , Swedes, Or 
dipary 
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